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Swift 

Volume III: 
Dean Swift 


raVINEHRENPREIS 

With the publication oiDean Swift, 
Professor Ehrenpreis's 
monumental bit^raphy of Swift 
comes to an end. It covers the years 
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provitle."! a fresh interpretation of 
Swift's character and his relation to 
others as well as detailed critid.sm 
of his literary works, and extensive 
bibliographical information. 
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Literature In English 
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From decolonization to destruction 


‘ I 


Patricia Burnett 


JAMES DIINN 

Tlinor! A People Betrayed 

402pp. Milton, Queensland: Jiicnranda Press. 

SAI5.95. 

0701617152 

Ihe war continues with the siinie fury us it had 
suried. The (Indoncsiiin) invaders have intensified 
their el tacks In three cla»ic ways - from the land, sen 
ud air. . . ■ The bombers did not stop nil dny. Hua- 
(keds of human beings died every day. 'J'hc boilics of 
the victims become food fur carnivorous birds (if wc 
don't die at the war, we die of plnguc), villages hove 
bMn completely destroyed, some tribes (nrcuf) deci- 
Dated. . . . The barbarities (undeistamlablc in the 
Middle Ages, and justifiable in the Stone Age), the 
cniettiea, tbc pillaging, the tmqunlifled destruction 
dUmor, the executions without reason, in a word 
ill the 'orgaolzed' evil, have aprend deep roots in 
Timor. There Is complete insecurity and the terror of 
arbitrary imprisonment is our daily breoU. Genocide 
will come soon .... 

(letter from Timor. November 1977) 

‘Hk luck of Timor is to be bom in tears, to live in 
tears and to die in tears .... 

(letler from Timor, January 1978) 

It was the tale General de Gaulle, himself no 
stranger lo the exigencies of RealpoUtik, who 
remarked that modern states are “cold mons- 
ters". Id the history of the past decade, de 
Gaulle's dictum has been proved sickenlngly 
correct on many occasions, but never more so 
[ban in the situation which developed in the 
former Portuguese colony of East Timor after 
the iliega] invasion of that territory by the 
Indonesian army in December 1975. According 
k> an estimate supplied by the Indonesian De- 
partment of Defence and Security {Hankam) 
in 1979, the civilian population of East Timor 
iben stood at 329.271 persons, rather less than 
half [he total figure estimated by the Catholic 
tae of Bast Timor in 1974. Some of this 
atasirophic population decline may have been 
ihelo the outflow of refugees frbm East Timor 
s the Indonesian-controlled half of the island 
^Timor) or overseas to Australia and Popr 
^■Bui these numbers were comparatively 
®“1. probably not more than 40,000 at the 
*nil, since East Timor lacked a well- 
fishing industry or coastal trade, 
was no possibility of a “boat people"-lype 
like that seen after the fall of South 
to the communist forc<» in April 1975. 
th conclusion which can be drawn is 
roajorily died as h direct result of the 


fighiing in East Timor and the famine condi- 
tions which followed in its wake. Atrocities 
were committed on both sides, but it is clear 
from local sources that the principal blame for 
the disaster lies with the Indonesian army, 
which acted with unparalleled savagery and 
ruthlessness, wiping out whole communities 
and sparing neither women nor children. In 
fact, church sources estimate that in the first 
two years of the fighting alone (1975-77) up- 
wards of 100,000 people were killed by the 
invading troops. 

How did such an abomination occur? James 
Dunn s detailed and well-researched book pro- 
vides some of the answers. Written by an erst- 
while Australian Department of Foreign 
Affairs officer who served as Australian consul 
in Timor (1962-64) and later returned there 
twice on a fact-finding mission for the same 
department and as the leader of the Australian 
Council for Overseas Aid (ACFOA) team, it 
shows a good understanding of the historical 
development of the former Portuguese colony 
and the tragic events which overtook it in the 
aftermath of the officers' coup in Lisbon on 
April 25, 1974. The bulk of the work is con- 
cerned with the period after April 1974, and 
much space is devoted to the International 
aspects of the problem, especially to the dupli- 
citous role of the Whitlam Government in the 
unfolding crisis. 

The book has been written primarily with an 
Australian audience in mind, and non-Austra- 
liam readers should be warned that it some- 
times assumes a background knowledge of 
Australian politics which most will not possess. 
In places it is slightly repetitive (tougher edit- 
ing would not have come amiss) and there are a 
few small mistakes in names, dates and In- 
donesian terms. The author’s style is also mar- 
red by the ugly misuse of jargon words such as 
“ongoing" and “perceived". But the subject of 
the book is so important and so little known to 
the international community that such minor 
drawbacks can easily be ignored. 

Dunn's main thesis is that the former Portu- 
guese colony was never given a chance (o 
achieve the independeof political future wjii^ 
well over ninety per cent of Its people desired, 
because of the wilful subversion and aggression 
by its huge neighbour, Indonesia, and the con^ 
nivance of the international community, espe- 
dally Australia and the United Stotes. It is a 
thesis which Dunn argues with great moral 
passion and supports with a wealth of corro- 
borating evidence drawn from extensive inter- 
views, leaked CIA intelligence reports, eye- 


witness accounts, and the available secondary 
literature on the tragedy. For those who wish 
to gain an insight into the brutal realities of the 
military regime in Indonesia, the way the new 
colonial masters in Jakarta treat their subject 
peoples, and the cynical protection afforded 
the Javanese generals by their “friends” in the 
world at large, this book is essential rending. 

In his historical introduction, Dunn makes 
several important points which clarify some of 
the misconceptions that have been assiduously 
fostered by the Indonesians and their Austra- 
lian stooges. First, he clearly shows that the 
historical development of the colony has set it 
apart from the rest of Indonesia. Unlike other, 
neighbouring islands, it never experienced 
Hindu-Javanese or Indonesian-Islamic influ- 
ences. The main /ingua/rmica isTetum, a local 
East Timorese language, or Portuguese, and 
not Bahasa Indortfsia as in the rest of Indone- 
sia. In terms of religion, there are hardly any 
Muslims, the majority of the inhabitants being 
either animists, who respect the spiritual forces 
immanent in certain sacred objects (fo/i'A) and 
the universe at large, or baptized Catholics, of 
which there were upwards of 200,000 by the 
early 1970s. In fact, for most of the latter, the 
two belief systems subsist easily side by side. 

Along the borders with the Indonesian-con- 
trolled parts of West Timor, there were some 
contacts between sucos (tribes) on both sides 
of the frontier, principally through blood rela- 
tionships aiid marketing activities. But, in the 
main, these contacts were limited. Portuguese 
rule had effectively insulated the territory of 
East Timor from its huge neighbour, protect- 
ing it from the political convulsions of t\jt In- 
donesian nationalist struggle, the flamboyant 
rhetoric of Sukarilo's last years, and the 
murderous events of 1965-66, when the blood- 
letting which followed the so-called “commun- 
ist" coup spilled over into West Timor. Life as 
a part of Indonesia, with nil its violence and 
political instability, thus held few attractions 
for the people of East Timor. “There would be 
no point In our joining with Indonesia after 
decoloDizatioq",. Puqn quotes one Timorese ,. ,, Boy fuftiittthFeBt tp.jU 
' toari»ainy^aftdrcW8ii-io'Vi^^ tinny; hr 'Iftel'iki 

mid-1974, “their side; ^ p(toi^(htiri ours; and I Pxpiia-New ditineh? Oi 
instead of Portuguese rule oyer us, we would 
have the Javanese. That would be recolooiza- 
(ion not decolonization." ■ 

As Dunn points out, all thisis very important 
in assessing the justification of the Suharto 
^ rdgime for its annexation of East Timor in 
December 1975. Since it . knew that such a 
move was illegal in international law (the Por- 


tuguese still retained sovereignty ns the colo- 
nial power), and since it was in flagrant breach 
of Indonesia's own constitution, which re- 
nounced any claims to territories outside those 
previously controlled by the pre-1942 Nclher- 
iands-lndies Government (a point frequently 
reiterated by Indonesian spokesmen in the 
1950s and 1960s when the Republic was pur- 
suing its claim against the Dutch for Western 
New Guinea), the Suharto regime tried to jus- 
tify tlie action on the grounds of “common 
brotherhood”. Quite apart from the fact that 
such an argument is not recognized in interna- 
tional law, it is crystal dear from Dunn's evi- 
dence that the people of East Timor felt (and 
still feel) no burning desire to be reunited with 
their so-called “brothers'* on the Indonesian 
side of the frontier. Quite the opposite: they 
consider that their special historiiial develop- 
ment and the years of cultural “latinization" 
under Portuguese rule have set them apart 
from their neighbours. Besides, they cannot 
see the benefits of trading one set of colonial 
masters for another. As students of interna- 
tional relations well know, arguments for uni* 
fleation on the grounds of “common brother- 
hood" are usually a cloak for naked aggression: 
Hitler used the same rationale when he 
annexed parts of Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 
came to the “rescue" of the Sudeten Germans. 

Acceptance of such a justification by In- 
donesia would also create a baneful example 
for the future. If Timor is to be incorporated on 
this basis, why not the whole of the island of 
Borneo, the Malay peninsula and the eastern 
part of New Guinea? All these areas contain 
populations which share an ethnic and even 
linguistic identity with their neighbours in In- 
donesia. In fact, the Sumatran politician 
Muhammad Yamin (1903-64) advanced pre- 
cisely such irredentist claims for a “Greater*’ 
Indonesia comprising the whole archipelago in 
1945, and these arguments played a part in 
Indonesia's Konfrontasi (Confrontation) with 
the new Federation of Malaysia in 1963-66. No 
one doubts the ability of Malaysia to face down 

6f 

Papiia-Ndw ditinea? Given 'fndpne^o*8 bvyii 
ab^maJ record of government in fbe western 1 
half of the island , and the colonial mentafley of 
the Javanese administrators towards the local 
Papuan inhabitantSi it is not t(x> hard 10 see a 
situation developing whereby Jakarta will feel 
constrained to destabilize the PNG Govem- 
inent in Port Moresby in order to lesfen its 
attractiveness to its own subject peoples in 
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Edward Gordon Craig 

CHRISTOPHER 1NNE8 

In this compete sunrey of all the available documents on Craig, the 
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Craig’s own productions between 1900 and 101 2. 
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Velleius Paterculus 

The Caesarian anti Augustan Narratlve.(2.41 -.93) . 
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The French Revolution ocoaslor>ed a aeries of Insurrections in the 
:1 790s, many of which had along-lasting effect on French politics. 
The result of over twenty years' refiearch , Maurice Hutt'a dsflnilive 
study of the Chouannerie fn Brittany unravels the legends, ties arid 
misundsrslandlngs that ham coloured hlaforlans’ views of the 
r6glorilrtih.0Reyolutfonaiyera Set of two volumes E60A0 net 
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Wesi Irian. Evenoutright military intervention 
by the Indonesian army to destroy the. guenilla 
basesof the Free Papua Movement (Orgflwuu- 
ji Papua Merdeka) is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility. 

What would Australia do then? It has 
already ducked a confrontation with Jakarta 
over East Timor, thereby sacrificing the lives 


cumbed to famine . disease or execution during 
this period, when . given Portugal's neutral sta- 
tus during the war. the territory might well 
have escaped occupation altogether. But to go 
on from there to argue, as Dunn does, that the 
episode somehow involved Australia in a “debt 
of honour” to the Timorese people which it 
should have repaid by unstinting support for 


over East iimor, increoy wtt.nnk.iiiB ui*. --r- / . - 

ofh.nd«dsof,hcusandsof_people,nd 




ring the scarcely disguised contempt of the In- 
donesiah military regime. Will it do the same 
over New Guinea? One wonders if the honey- 
tongued academics of the Australian National 
University in Canberra, who were so ready to 
advise Whitlamover the EastTimor issue, ever 
considered the implications of their argu- 
ments? A sinister process of ‘•appeasement** 
now seems to be the order of the dny in the 
incestuous world of the Austrnlinn Foreign 
Affairs Department and among the frightened 
politicians who preside over Australia's future. 
As Dunn*s book shows all too clearly, Gough 
Whidam’s initial connivance in what he knew 
all along to be a sustained campaign of destabi- 
lization and aggression by the Indonesians has 
meant that successive Australian Govern- 
ments have been unable to summon the cour- 
age to face the hard men in Jakarta. Neville 
Chamberlain’s spiritual descendants are alive 
and well and living in Canberra. 

On the whole, Dunn's strictures about the 
Australian response to the crisis seem to be 
justified, but there is one point on which the 
present reviewer cannot agree. This concerns 
Dunn’s treatment of Australia’s involvement 
in Timor in 1942-43, when a small group of 
Australian commandos pinned down a 20,000- 
strong Japanese force at a lime when it seemed 
that northern Australia was open to attack by 
the imperial armies. There is no denying that 
Was a heroic episode , and one for which the 
EastTimor paid dearly: 


trifle romantic. Maybe this is how the 
Timorese people see the situation, but foreign 
policy priorities cannot be based around such 
events, however heroic or self-sacrificing. The 
South-east Asian region alone is full of exam- 
ples of ethnic minorities who were used by 
outside powers, given extravagant promises 
about their political future and then cynically 
abniidoned to their fate: the cases of the British 
and the higlil.ind peoples of Burma, the French 
and the Montagnardsof Vietnam, and the CIA 
and the Meo people of the Thai/Laos border 
are perhaps the best known. 

Even if this part of the Second World War 
had never occurred, Australia’s duly under the 
terms of the United Nations Charter was quite 
clear; namely to use its good ofRces with both 
Portugal and Indonesia to see that the legiti- 
mate wishes of the East Timorese people were 
respected. Since this involved helping the lat- 
ter towards independence, the wish of the vast 
majority of the local inhabitants both before 
and after the Indonesian invasion, the Austra- 
lians should not have flinched from this course 
even if it drew them into a temporary conflict 
with Jakarta. One ban only conclude that Dunn 


by the Jakarta Government). Dili hoasleil 
perhaps the best equipped hospital in the 
whole region (whose specialized eijuipinent 
has since been dismantled and shipped to Java 
by the invaders), and district medical centres 
and health po.sts had been established through- 
out the province. In the sphere of education, 
although literacy rates as a whole were slightly 
lower than in Indonesia, the Portuguese had 
greatly expanded facilities at the primary- 
school level. Secondary education was more 
limited (In 1974 (here were only about one 
thousand high school students), but standards 
were acceptable and one institution, the Jesuit 
College at Dare, had a very good academic 
reputation. Employment opportunities for 
high-school graduates in all sectors of the Por- 
tuguese administration were good and by 1974 
some 60 per cent of the .suhdisiricl officers 
[adminisirator do posin) were full-hloodcd 
Timorese. In the ranks of the Portuguese-offi- 
cered Timor Military Command, there was an 
even larger percentage of native sons: 3,000 of 
the front-line troops (including most of the 
NCOS) and a further 7,000 of the second-line 
troops were Timorese by 1974. Indeed, the 
well-known martial skills of the East Timorese 
made them excellent soldiers, especially in 
guerrilla warfare, and when the main Portu- 
guese Nato-style armoury at Taibesse fell into 
their hands in August 1975, they became a 
formidable fighting force which proved more 
than a match for all but the best trained In- 
donesian troops in the early stages of the inva- 
sion. Moreover, many of the leaders of the 
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has dwelt on this episode in order to enhance main political parties founded in East Timor in 
.. . i., .- I 1 . Ai A Kifau 1Q7A haH aUn enioved some administra- 


the impact of his book on ^the Australian pub- 
lic, especially the right-wing critics of Canber- 
ra's “appeasement" policy and the influential 
members of the Australian Returned Services 
League, who have so far havered between their 
fear of communism in East Timor and their 
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prior to the Lisbon coup of April 1974, Dunn 
makes some valuable points about the social 
and economic conditions in the territory. It has 
often been said that an independent state of 
East Timor would not have been viable econo- 
mically. Quite apart from the fact that many of 
. the newly independent states in the world 
. (soine of them large and well-established ones) 
are In this same position, Dunn, indicates that 
East Timor was better pLaced>than most to 
attain a deigree of self-suffidency.!The tourist 
. - industry, which was just getting off the ground 
before the. events of 1974-75, certainly had 
.potential, and a new International. aiistrip at 
Baucau (shades of Grenada) had been com- 
. pleted in the early 1960s. The territory’s Infros- 
tTuctur? of roads and port facilities at Dili had 
been steadily improved, and there was a strong 
possibility: that- offshore drilling along .Timor's 


May 1974 had also enjoyed some administra- 
tive or military experience under the Portu- 
guese. 

Dunn's discussion thus gives the lie to the 
dismissive attitudes of Whitlam and his advis- 
ers, who could not conceive that the Timorese 
’ could take charge of their political destiny. 

: ; True, tbe educated 6lite, both full-blooded and 
i to. this size qf the 

population at large*. 80 percent of whom were 
swidden fanners living in scattered liumiets. 
They had also had no experience of political 
activity before May 1974. But then, as Dunn 
points out, such activities were not permitted 
by the Portuguese prior to the Lisbon coup, 
and he goes on to draw an interesting analogy 
with the situation of the Indonesian nationalist 
leaders in 1945, members of a proportionately 


doiiosian generals eluirgcd with the task of in- 
corporatiiig East 'I'inior into the Republic 
found that it was useless for their purposes aoti 
soon relied entirely on covert operations, in 
the early stages, acctirding to Dunn, these «ck 
largely taken up with n sustained campaign to 
swing opinion behind Indonesia's stand on 
Cast Timor. 

Dunn argues that the concerted Indonesian 
campaign of destabilization, which culminated 
in their involvement in the coup launched 
against l-'KETILIN by the UDT pnrty.theciril 
war of August 1975 in East Timor and the 
subsequent cross-border military operations, 
iiinde the task of the Portuguese administra- 
tion impossible. It has been usual to place 
much of the hlamc for what happened on the 
Portuguese . Certainly , there is an abject quali- 
ty to their eventual departure from Dili in Au- 
gust 1975, and (heir impotence at the time of 
(he invasion in December of that year.Itwasa 
pitiful finale lu an empire won by the ruthless 
daring of Portuguese sailors and conquistadon 
in the sixteenth century. Yet, as Dunn demons- 
trates, the Portuguese Governor and bis team 
of Armed Forces’ Movement officers did ibtir 
best to ensure an orderly process of d«ol- 
onization at a time when they could count on 
little material support from Lisbon (then in the 
throes of a succession of political crises) and 
when the number of Portuguese combat troops 
at their disposal numbered just seventy-iive 
men. According to Dunn, they gained thecon- 
fidence of the Timorese leaders and strove to 
act even-handedly towards the main parties. In 
retrospect, even If they had enjoyed the full 
endorsement of the metropolitan government, 
and the cooperation of Indonesia and Austra- 
lia. their task would still have been daundog. 
As it was, faced with Indonesian skulduggery 
and Australian indifference, they never had a 
chance. 

So the Indonesian operation went on its 
bloody and nefarious course. From SepleinlMf 
1975, parties of Indonesian troops jw 
already operating across the East TlatiwW’- :• 
der, and a major incursion began the foilowiOl 
month, with 2,(K)0 soldiers from 
taking part supported by artillery flit ^ 
naval vessels. For international coi^ro^ 
this was docked out as n 

August civil war (won conclusively by rw 

UN in three weeks), and an atlemirt ^ 

feated UDT troops to stage a 

fact; no Timorese were allowed anywhere nw 


even smaller political 61ito, who were equally fact, no Timorese were allowed 
reviled by the conservative elements In the old the operation, and when, at the M 
colonial states as unrepresentative of popular Balibo on October 16, five foreign J 
opinion. (iwo Austrniinns. two Bntons and « 

In tact, the quality of leadership evinced by Zealander) came close enougn to ^ e ^ 
the Timorese after May 1974 was high given to get evidence of the Indonesian 

thcclrcumslances.andsomc of the FRETILIN volvement.they weroshotdownt t-j^iiie 
(the main Timorese independence parly’s) This atrocity, which was repeat 
leaders, such as the Lobato brothers, Xavier Indonesian troops overran Dm i 
do Amaral and Jos6 Ramos Horta, were every and another Australian .gj ofpjo- 
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' south coast would reveal deposits of oil and . , .bit as capable as the Indonesians who led their 
, liquid naturai gas. I • . ' country’s fightfor independence in 1945-49. 

i /At the same time j. improvements in. local One can only conclude that Whitlam, who had 
. agricultural t^hhiques since T963 indicated hitherto had a good record on racial and minor- 

that the colony could shqrily become j^lf-suffi- ity issues, had been grievously misinformed by 

: cient in food. BveA Indonerian agricultural ex- his own advisers.about the reality of the aitua- 
perts who have been sent to the territory to tioomBasttimbr. Asfojrthelndonesian milit- 
assess its economic potential after the years of ary leaders, most of them Javanese, who had . 
' 'devastation .-caused by the- invasion have . the task of formulating policy towards East 

Timor in the' post-jApril 1974 period, they. 
..cjearly. Ipoltcd on the '^oresp as “primitives" 
^^bQ;op4d.'ibb' ea^^y^dealt with; Subsequent 
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(two Australians, two Britons and 
Zealander) came close 
to get evidence of the Indonesian mi ^ 
volvement . they were shot down In Mid wow- 
This atrocity, which was rcpefiied ^ 
Indoncsinn troops overran 
and another Australian nfcjo- 

dered, should have elicited the st«n«t | 

tests from any self-respecting 8°''®']' . * |j^ j 
stead, Whitlam. thonMn the 
administration, merely sent a mil ^ 

letter to .the Indonesian President 
about “their whereabouts", and 
press the incontrovertible 

Australian signals analjrais a^ut 

men. As for Britain, the Labour . 
of the day seems to ^nve “grfitd 
cautious advice of the ambaaao . 

“to keep their heads down and let ma ^ , 


to'KiY6..inem a ruae ana salutary . ineir couts© . . py “ py 

people'of Easttimprwe^bip^j^^.gnd' 

i the pitfee fo discuss the .character acquiescence by the ^ of 

poUrica], “associatipris’’ (pairtics) all this, only a, few V?®” i-. tltflt 

armed in EastTimor in May . small communities to 
a good, account qfthese and their ' poJiticalfuturewejc trumpet q paiktio^ 
trengthi.: ^tjsicaliy he.argqe that flown rhetoric 0* ■ ' 


jynijal parallel between East Timor and the 
^ly different case of Goa) and Japan rallied 
[0 (he Indonesian side in the UN debates. The 
USSR, usually so critical of the actions of US 
tient slates like Indonesia, did not pursue the 
jjsnewltli any vigour. Timor was too distant to 
be i bone of contention between the super- 
and Moscow, which had just opened a 
Jewem'bassy in Jakarta, was concerned to pre- 
sent its links with the generals. So, although a 
seii« of votes have been passed since 1976 in 
ibe UW General Assembly condemning In- 
donesia s acdon, Jakarta has not been unduly 
inconvenienced by them. For reasons of Real- 
poUfik, the countries which matter to her (with 
die temporary exception of Australia) have 
atnr aired their opposition in public, 
lliougb the international community has 
bigtiy turned its back on the issue, the calvary 
oillie people ofEast Timor goes on. More than 
half (be population are dead, the rest herded 
DKo South Vietnam style "strategic hamlets”. 
Ibeold pattern of scattered, swidden farming 
setilnuents has been destroyed. Famine and 
hinger are a constant threat. Despite the 
ciying needs of the local population, the In- 
di^Bn military authorities have lately re- 
fNii to allow the International Red Cross to 
operate freely in the territory, probably so as to 
ye its new scorched-earth campaigns against 
Ibe thousand or so FRETILIN fighters still 
' boIdiQgout. 

Thrre are no winners in this tragedy, only 
losers. Far from achieving the political security 
they desired, tbe Indonesians have reaped in- 
sramty. Austraiian-Indonesian relations have 
Seifert a serious setback. The Suharto 
rtpiK, which bad striven so hard to project a 
Boderate and stable Image of Indonesia, has 
; remkened all the old spectres of mass mur- 
j der, torture and genocide which shocked in- 
j brtned international opinion at the time of the 
1 coiMuinist massacres in 1965-67. A nation 
I had fought with such tenacity against the 
^ wlonialist oppressors has now proved 
l^s^Mn more adept than they at techniques 
, flfwohee and barbarism: the use of home- 
i electric-shock treatment and 

j ^i^oiubs has brought the old-style “puni- 
^ of the colonial (and pre-colo- 

I ^"/^foarto themodernogc. Just thirty years 
J®^J°J®P«ndence, the Indonesian army, 
^«ier" of the nation’s independence, has 
^ l«led in battle and found wanting. De- 
' and commercial Involvc- 

'• fowl , weakened It as a fighting 

; vaunted ideals of being “at one 

i lUn been shown to be a 

I ^ly President Suharto himself seems to 
t *!* this whole shoddy affair 

according to Dunn, ho tried to • 
Pl'essures from his hawkish 
ibt possible, and then, when 

had been committed, resolutely rc- 
fw his own Central Javanese 

[ Army Division to take part. But 

I have been due more to political 

i squeaniishness gbout 

j^WJiyeswhich an invasion would cntaii: 
t^ man most, directly responsi- 
,! by bis troops 

' ^lenwaM'D . ovilian population,' 

recently been ' 
S”, Command of the Iii- 

PoTOS and Is now, after the 
powerftil man in 
^ Aiiili *he pubUc obloquy of 

of thousands of 
^ are seemingly no 

iiidonMia,- What in 
ft have been condemned 


Pizarro’s mule track 


John Hemm ing 

DERVLA MURPHY 
Eight Feet in the Andes 
274pp. John Murray. £9.95. 

07195 <10836 

Exactly 450 years ago, Francisco Pizarro’s 
small gang of conquistadores marched into the 
Inca capital of Cuzco. They had walked and 
ridden 900 miles through the Andes from Ca- 
jamarca, where they had kidnapped, ran- 
somed and murdered the last Inca emperor. 
Now Dervla Murphy, famous for her travels in 
the Himalayas, has repeated Pizarro’s march. 
The Spanish conquerors took three months on 
this part of their invasion, fighting four battles 
along the e^cient Inca royal highway. Dervla 
Murphy toOk a week longer, but she travelled 
across country by a more difficult route and 
was accompanied by her nine-year-old daught- 
er Rachel. Her tiny expedition’s baggage was 
carried by a mule called Juana: the two Irish 
ladies and their mount provide the “eight feet" 
of the book’s title. 

Eight Feet in the Andes is a jouraal of the ups 
and downs (literally) of moving through the 
vertiginous Andes: it has the virtues and de- 
fects of a log. Dervla Murphy wrote her diary 
every night, so that the day's adventures and 
hardships were very vivid. Peruvians met dur- 
ing the day come to life because they were 
often there when she wrote, hovering near the 
tent on some cold mountainside, or sleeping 
alongside her on the mud floor of a hut. 

The Murphys chose a remote route to the 
east of the Cordillefa Blanca, on the Amazon 
side of the Andes. I rode along these moun- 
tainsides twenty years ago and it is reassuring 


to learn how little life there has changed. It is a 
place without any twentieth-century ameni- 
ties, where people plough with Inca digging- 
sticks and graze a few sheep on gravity-defying 
vertical pastures. There had been a drought 
when the Murphys walked through, and we are 
constantly reminded of the precariousness of 
life when a meagre potato crop fails and there 
are no prospects of help from anywhere. The 
Andean Indians have not changed. They are . 
still dignified, stoical, hard-working, hospit- 
able and desperately poor. They are also baf- 
fUngly aloof. They will provide shelter, fodder 
and often food for a passing stranger without 
the slightest curiosity about what brought the 
traveller there. 

Moving across these remote ranges is very 
tough indeed. Dervla Murphy is one of the 
great, intrepid travellers and she is modest ab- 
out t!ie discomforts. We share the agonies of 
walking for days with a foot bleeding from a 
boot nail, toiling up and down endless passes at 
high altitude, fording icy torrents or crossing 
them on rickety bridges, and pushing across 
rocks, swampy highland puna or thick and 
thorny undergrowth. The weather is often a 
hazard. Mother and daughter brave winds, 
sleet and torrential rain, tie their frozen packs 
with numb fingers on an icy morning, or sweat 
in deep and suffocating valleys. Andean fleas 
are as greedy as ever. Food is always a prob- 
lem: shops in remote hamlets may not even 
have a dusty tin of sardines on their bare 
shelves. 

The compensation for this hardship is the 
beauty of the Andes. We often find Dervla 
Murphy up early or resting in an evening spell- 
bound by the splendour of the scenery. There 
is the line of snowcapped cordillera shielding 
her from civilization, or views over stupendous 
valleys and hills silhouetted in fifteen shades of 


blue, grey and purple. 

The other consolation is the people of Peru. 
Their goodness emerges strongly from this 
journal, although it is depressing to find how 
often they despair of their country and wish to 
emigrate. A strong theme of Bight Feet in the 
Andes is the contrast between remote and un- 
contaminated simplicity and the corroding in- 
fluence of urban “civilization”. It is only when 
the travellers emerge into more populous and 
touristic parts of Peru that they encounter un- 
pleasantness. Items of baggage and even the 
mule itself are stolen at different times, 
although much is recovered thanks to the 
byzantine bureaucracy of the Peruvian police. 

Although this journey is through some of the 
steepest country in the world. Eight Feet Inthe 
Andes is in one sense a two-dimensional book. 
Dervla Murphy is determined not to be a tour- 
ist herself. She studiously avoids giving in- 
formation about the archaeology, history or 
monuments of Peru. She spends two wdeks at 
Chavfn but tells us nothing about its great tem- 
ple, as old and thrilling as Stonehenge and an 
architectural innovation as important as the 
step pyramid of Saqqara. Tliere is similar si- 
lence about Hufinuco Pampa, the largest un- 
disturbed Inca City, which the travellers pas- 
sed at La Unidn; about the mysterious ruins of 
Huamachuco; the battlefield of Junin, where 
an English general commanded Peruvian 
cavalry against Spaniards in the last battle 
fought without a shot being fired; and hardly a 
word about many other monuments along the 
route. Meetings with Peruvians are restricted 
by the travellers' lack of Quechua and their 
limited Spanish, and comments on Peruvian 
politics are hazy. It is most unfair to describe 
the present civilian government, elected in 
genuine democratic elections, as a dictatorship 
and junta. 
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Alan Ross 

THOMAS KENE/UXY 
Outback 

256pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Hodder & Stoughton. £12.95. 

0340 336692 

Terms such as “outback" and “the bush" tend 
to be used fairly loosely by most Australians, 
the latter to mean out of sight of high-rise 
buildings and the former any kind of uninha- 
bited area. Thomas Kenenlly uses “odtback” 
more specifically to refer to the Northern 
Territory, that wedge-shaped state roughly 
bounded by the Gibson Desert to the west, the 
Simpson desert to the south and the Barkly 
Tableland to the east. Its main towns are Alice 
Springs near its southern boundary and Dar- 
win, Us disaster-ridden port on the Timor Sea. 

Kenealiy appears to have had two main 
objectives in his book: first, to counteract any 
prevailing impiession that nothing happens in 
the outback, and, second, to relate the lives of 
its present inhabitants to their nineteenth-cen- 
tury forebears, and most espedally to the 
Aboriginals, who have lived In Aiiwtrqlia for at 
least 40,000 ^ais'and tor whom the'Northert • 
Territory is an area of historic signifieance. His 
method has been to build up a composite pic- 
ture of outback life by means of character 
sketches and anecdotes, slices of history, 
geography, and mythology^ descriptions pf 
. agriculture and police work, gold-mining Md 

.spy-satellite controls. About the only thing 
'missing, until the last chapter, is the persbnel- 
iJty and presence of the author hlmsOlf. 

' This is a pity, for what could have been a 
fosdnatiog travel book is reduted by the lack of 
. an indlviduaUarrative and WltonaJ/fov^e- 

: ment into sbmetluhg not greatly removed from 

4 ^ttae tart-book. ItimayMwIl be 
the author’s part that has kept himself out of . 
• the pictuK 5 ,:but the loss .is a real ope, ^n 

made the reader share hi» pwii jpUTtay. 
ing him ah acconiP*^** 

is true of Ita pb6tographs,:technlcally,a^fo*' 

ss'jr.kMSsm 


pictures of the interior and the abori^nals. 
.Nothing apprpacthes his workjberef nor jqdeed,. .- 
gives one aiiyfolng Of the fikyaiiirproduced by a 
ringfooneofRusaeUDrys^le’s paintings. This ' 
is not to say that, in relation to his intentions, ■ 
kenealiy has not produced an interesting and . 
infonhative book, merely that it Is insuffident- 
ly recognizable as being.by the author of Go^ 
sip from the Forest, The Chant of Jimmie 
Blacksmith and Schindler’s.Ark. More or less 
any competent journalist with a tape-recorder 
could have produced something similar. 

At least, no one reading Outback and 
embkrking on a comparable journey could fail 
to learn what they were in for. Keneally's 
genuine affection for the place and the people 
and his respect for their way of life and under- 
standing of their problems makes him the most ■ 
sympathetic of guides. A ranger at Ayers Rock 
and a Pitjantjatjara elder, a Darwin publican 
and a cattle station manager, flying docton, • 
school teachers, poUtidans engage his curiosity 

equally. His comments on a region whose fut- 
ure may wdl be linked with that of south-east . 

Asia are unfailingly fair, espedally in such mat- 
ters as the Aboriginal Land Rights Act and thc- 
rolebf the CIA at Pine Gap. Gurboeft is rich in 
. focidental detuh, V(hetb» abbujM 

bf ^(rol-anHfinjif orDfeahljiig; trails, 

(he Red Ochre inen or two-up. Kenealiy skil- 
fully suggests (he space and isolation, the re- 
sourcefulness of the Territoty's men and 
women/ the vicissitudes of climate and eco- 
nomy that have contributed to their tobgh Ihdi- 
vlduRl character. ^ 

Ihe Aboriginals need all the attention and 
understanding they can get, and in this respect 
'OirtbMA; can only do good. In the past the. •: 
Aboriginals liaVe had precious little to thank 
Australians for, and now, when their well- 
being is so enicially at stake, they need all the , 
advocacy they (»n get in their war agajnst the 
. multi-nationals. Whether a "poofl'er" writer- . ■ 

' anyone tb do with the arts, Kpneally reports, is 
'■ inudiy so described - cuts ninch ice aniopg the 
legisjaton in Canberra or the Foster's driqkera. 

' in' Darwin is debatable,' but < (He fact that . 
Kenemly Rpliis, a good yarn fe on itis side: 

^ ; i I , 

'f': '.'Lt***-'.'.' J.-J: i 


^a.g n;MurfoiSriClflJx;ByrnV^ u • : 


THE LISLE LETTERS 

Selected and Aimnged by ‘ 
Bridget Bpland 

Now available in one volume 
. at only .£12.80 

“A publishing event as well as a 
literaxy revelation . . . beautifully 
printed and produced and very 
competithr^ priced . . . well- worth 
remexnbermg." ; 

|ohh Kenyon, Observer 

:“(Bddget Boland) has somehow 
contriv^ to preserve Miss Byrne^ 
exquisite. ,ba]^ce of commenta^ 
tod qubtatidh and her.interweavi^ 
6f lettersiiilustrative of the fabric of 
life with' l^ers advancing . a 
narrative upon which no novelist 
.cduld improve.” 

Rlohaid Irtudcett, iifandard 

"The political story emerges more 
cl^y In Ihe sUn^er v^ion than 
intheorigmai." <; ' C.SIj, Davies, 
'pmesUterarySupplem&ett 

:: 44 $p 6 ff^ ' £l 2 .sb 
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A bit of everything 


Humphrey Carpenter 


ROBERT MEDLEY 
Drawn from the Life 
2S6pp. Fabor. £12.50. 
0571 130437 


Robert Medley was at the heart of the “poetic 
drama" movement In London during the 
1930s. as designer of the Group Theatre pro- 
ductions and companion of Rupert Doone, 
who directed them. His memoir is offered as a 
contribution to the understanding of that 
movement in theatre. Inevitably it is also 
another contribution to our knowledge of the 
“Auden Generation". 

Bom In 1905, the son of a London lawyer 
and successful City man, Medley was sent by 
his sensible, liberal, ex-Nonconfonnist parents 
to Oresham^s, the educational establishment 
which fas he points out) nurtured at (he same 
period John Hayward, Erskine Childers and 
Benjamin Britten, not to mention Donald 
Maclean. Auden was there too, and he and 
Medley fretted against the notorious "honour 
system*' by which boys were encouraged to 
report to the authorities on each other's activi- 
ties with nicotine and sex. But while the 
already iirepresrible Auden cheerfully ignored 
(he whole system and decided he was homo- 
sexual, Medley remained confused, pathetical- 
ly unaware the Auden was in love with him, 
and puzzled when Auden remarked of a 
perfect who had cast aspersions on their 
presence together in a secluded vrood, “My 
dear, obviously he's Jealous.” Later Medley, 
by now part of London demi-monde, decided 
be was of the same sexual persuasion, and he 
went down to Oxford in the hope of making 
amends with Auden. But though Auden was 
■-vr-:>-'ip?rfect\y prepared to ted down with Medley, 


were unsatisfactory, Doone being unable to 
remember his lines, so he was relegated to 
walk-ons. Undeterred, Doone set about form- 
ing on the spot a "new sort of theatre", and the 
Group Theatre was born. 

Medley quotes from two documents which 
attempt to explain what that extraordinary 
organization was about. The first of these, 
apparently the work of Doone, is largely taken 
up with what the Group Theatre was not: "The 
GROUP THEATRE is not an ACADEMY, 
although it trains actors. It is not a PLAY- 
PRODUCING SOCIETY, although it pro- 
duces plays. It is a permanent GROUP of 
actors, painters, singers, dancers, and mem- 
bers of the audience, who do everything, and 
do it together, and are thus creating a theatre 
representing the spirit of today." Doone pre- 
sumably wanted "total theatre" because it gave 
him, a dancer, a chance to do something other 
than what he was trained for. And there was 
also a touch in the manifesto of the Marxism- 
and-water which characterized the Auden 
group In the early 1930s. The other Group 
Theatre manifesto was chieQy the work of 
Auden himself, and it speaks of "the music- 
hall, the Christmas pantomime, and the coun- 
try-house charade" as "the most living drama 
of to-day”, asserting that dramatic characters 
should not attempt to rival those in the aovel, 
.but should be “simplified, easily recognisable 


and over life-size". This creed lies behind The 
Dog Beneath the Skin and The Ascent of F6, the 
chief Auden-Isherwood contributions to the 
Group Theatre, but they seem to have been 
ideas that happened to be occurring to Auden 
at the time rather than something that grew 
organically out of Doone’s troupe of players. 

The Group Theatre, in fact, wasn’t renlly n 
group; it was chiefly a chance for Doone to 
build a new career for himself ns a director. 
Even Medley, who shared his life, was not 
closely involved in the creation of (he produc- 
tions; his scope as a designer was strictly 
limited, since The Dog Beneath the Skin und 
Auden's The Dance of Death, as well as Eliot's 
Sweeney Agonistes, which the Group Theatre 
staged early in its life, depended on stark pre- 
sentation without "designed” scenery or cos- 
tumes. Time and again in Drawn from the Life 
Medley remarks that Doone got on with 
arranging the production while he. Medley, 
stayed painting in his studio. The major excep- 
tion was On the Frontier (1937), the last Auden 
-Isherwood play, which required an elab- 
orate set; but by this time the two playwrights 
(to the irritation of Doone and Medley) had 
their sights set on the West End, and this play > 
which was almost a complete failure on stage - 
scarcely deserves to be considered as one of the 
typical Group Theatre creations. The Group 
just missed the chance to premiere Murder in 


' ,V 


of his vocation. He wanted to be a painter and 
spent some time drifting between London art 
schools, experiencing the full gloom of the 
' Royal Academy in the mid-1920s before find- 
ing something Ukea s^le at tte Slade. Even so, 

' . his book leaves, the iihpies^on that, distm^ 

- ^shedastebecameln.th^ London art 
. lakeir yeais, he'neve^ c^td sbook off un- 

• certainty as to why he wu wielding a piu^^ 

. bruh.Tbe Uiustradbrism ipraH?)/rdm (jie 

fepcodjice almost nothing of hte vmrk 
V; ‘ Medley soon began a rewaiiriing relationship 
. with Reginald Ernest Woodfield, twoiyears his 
. secniOr; a da.noef who had taken the profession- 

id name of Rupert DooncjMedley leaves opt a 
. ^sbiadpw. of doubt 'ahput his loyal affection for. 
• >c;''-h]kfiiend, and thO-most eloquent achievement 
' - bipfawMj^m/^eLi/eisitsunselfcpnscious,if 
. gather nn^pliclt, account of an apparently 
' '' :b|appy:;HQmo$exual marriage. Yet in ..his 

: account6fDoone,Medleyunwitting1yexposes 
. ; the weakness of the foundations on which the 

• ' poet ic d^a movement of the 1930s was built'. 

Doone (did he adopt the name, because he 
. )ia^ a passion for Blackmore?) was a working* 

' class boy who felt be did not belong in 
. iWprdestersbite home, and set about becoming 
- . ' ’ ;a dancer^ which seemed adihirSbly suited to his 

^ " yAridf-lUce bhvsioue and movements. He went: 



Robert Mediey painting the Jronl curtain al the Old VIei 1938, reproducedfrom the book reviewed here. 



out 



up 


T. J. Biriyon 


WnWMFiNOLAN 
Hammett: ALlfe at tbO ^ge 
276pp. Arihur Barker. £9,95.: 
0213168863 


the Girfirt/ra/, so that in the end they coowb. 
uted comparatively little of note to Eatlisi 
theatre at the time. One of theb Z 
substantial achievements was Spender's TM 
of a Judge, but Medley admits (hai Z 
"ultimately failed as a play". 

One would have liked to find more in Med. 
ley’s book about the people, both indlviduils 
ami types, who belonged to the Group 
Theatre; there were amateurs in it as well n 
professionals, ebullient medical students rub- 
bing shoulders with professional tragedians 
such as William Devlin and Ernest MUton, who 
playeil the leads in F6 and On fhe Fnntiet [ 
(both dreadfully miscast). Drawn fromilieUft 
is often very funny - there is, for example, 
Medley's account of a Group IheatK Sommer 
School, with Auden grumpily "watching 
Rupert in shorts, a white handkerchief as iwi- 
t/emr sweat-rag tied round his head, beatioga 
tambour while several young men and giiisis 
bathing dresses hurled themselves arounif. 
But there arc also moments when Medley's 
memory seems faulty, as when he declares tliit 
Brecht attended the 1934 Group Theatre per- 
formance of The Dance of Deativ, Brechtwasii 
that time (February and March) in DeDmark, 
and did not visit London uatil October. And ii 
any case would he really have been “greuly 
impressed” with the activiti« of the Group 
Theatre? 

Drawn from the Life certainly suggests why 
Auden, Isherwood and Spender opted forBu- 
lin in the late 1920s rather than Pads; Medley 
gives an account of an artistic beau monde 
there which would obviously have been 
anathema to them: "We talked about every- 
thing, but especially about poetry, drama aed 
painting. The word ambiance was very owch in 
the air ... . Although the word ambiona a 
used had no exact definition, we all fell we 
knew what was meant by it." He is always 
disarmingly straightforward about the Uck of 
ideas at the heart of the Group Theatre, 
though we learn very little that is new about 
Auden and the others (Iriierwjod OTwy 
appears at all), and Benjainin Britten, corapos’ 
cr-in-residence to the Group fwseNUU'Jt^' 
remains as blank a wall as ever. There aw 
self-effacing chapters about j . 
ley’s joint household after the war, and ^ 
honest account of the limp altenrpi ^ 
the Group Theatre in the 195&. ^ 

. injection of some new energy 
Vdra Russell (then married to Ger^d B^ 
who was running the Festival of Bn h 
only substantial result was a perfor^JJ 
the Festival of a ballet b^d o"- 
Hale's Orlando books 
malade Cat seems a ^ 

after the Dog Beneath the Skin. 
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In an odd way Doshiell Hammett is the arche- 
typal ;Aiqetican hi^rby incarnating almost every 
onbs; -i^lamotricalW 


service In the army, when Hammett first con- 
tracted tuberculosis; the Continental Op stor- 
ies and other writings for the Plack Mask 
magarina; the three gret^tTiovels- 77ie Maltese 
Falcon iim). The Glass Key (1931) and The 
Thin Man (1934) ; War service in the Aleutians; 
the long affair with Lillian Heilman; the last 
years and his death in January 1961. 

. It's difficult to see quite what need this book 
.fflls tbut is hot more adequately catered for by 




sacks an ajwriinent, disarms a gu 

certainly calming to disarm a gunni > , 

ritualistic? , ' g, «f 

iCHrsSjSSS 

a satisfactory answer. He 
to Raymond Chandjer, ^d_q ^ 
iwmarV' ‘‘KvcrVthlnn 8 Wfit« ittS 


Between owners and editors 


O.R. McGregor 


OLIVER WOODS and JAMES BISHOP 
The Story of The Times 

392pp. MichaelJoseph. £14.95. 

0718114620 

HAROLD EVANS 

Good Times, Bad Times 

430pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £1 1.95. 

0297782959 


lo a leader on the front page of the first issue of 
bis newspaper in 1785, John Walter gave his 
readers a candid account of Ills aims. They 


were: 


To fadlltate the commercial intercourse between the 
Merest parts of the community, through the chan- 
ttidAdverlsements: to record the principal occur- 
. noces of the times; and to abridge the account of 
debttu during fhe silting of ParUament. 

Tite Times became established, and its success 
lasted right through the early- and mid-Victo- 
lian years during which circulation increased 
di-fold, advertising revenue, on which it de- 
pended as much then as now, swelled, and pro- 
Gl more than doubled. In part, the paper was 
floated to fortune by the rapid growth in urban 
populations, and by new technology in the 
form of steam applied to paper-making, to 
printing and to transport. In part, too, prosper- 
ity came horn identifying The Times in matters 
of borne policy with the opinions and aspira- 
tions of the executive class of industrialism 
and, in foreign policy, intermittently with 
those of the territorial aristocracy. Domestic 
and foreign affairs came together during the 
Crimean War, when the reporting of William 
Howard Russell provided vivid and inescap- 
able confirmation of the savage criticisms of 
public and military administration under aris- 
tocratic governments which businessmen had 
been making up and down the country in their 
Giunolal and administrative reform associa- 
tions. The great reputation of The Times was 
(tned and finally established in the period 
ibcD those inducting the paper brought tech- 
fol innovations to the service of Journalism, 
intkence and authority at home and abroad 
. 7'^handmbandwlthtechnicalaswellaswith . 
superiority. 

Ofivia Woods left The Story of Vie Times In 
he died in 1972. James Bishop has 
^edited the manuscript and added two con- 
^8 chapters. In one of these he describes 
departure from the editorship 
^9 Times in a manner which gives no confi- 
^ in h» sense of fairness. Although the 
wok was commissioned by Sir Denis Hamilton 
he was Editor-In-Chief of Times News- 
PJPOR bnd the authors were given access to the 
of Tifg, Times, Mr Bishop emphasizes 
“8^t is not an official history, Nevertheless, 
J • has many of tlie charactcrls- 

« of such works. He looks at snippets of 
‘Jrough the keyhole of The Vmes\ this 
hprrow vision and a narrative 
M : hagiogcaphlcal and episodic, 

r, IJ^y of the great correspondents like 
Robinson, Russell, Henri de 
Flora Shaw, Norman Bbbutt and Lopls 
°5:F^ade, and hq displays the ylr- . 
'* ®^Skt proprietors aild some 

After the first hundred 


years. 


v .i . • -. -vv'' : '.Wchiurd I art or craft of fiction taktfj - ^^ 

" pr','^ forthcom- ' from hiS need or drive - 


bcctteeiA iiig bldmphy,^TTie autbdr himself claims that he knows aU the tricks and | SH noiie'of 

jthj,‘iJqrfoTmeq- ; ^tempteaiy. . tils is a Vnioi^ personal*’ qppr6ach; it?s certain- Hodoesn’tpcttntout. t^pu^i^^^^^f.fi^-l ^11 be 

a.fbptriote, i)aw- 
reinpeinbraiicp Ig that 
A pi his second peribd in the 

’• Ihe had redut^ 


nisisa. moi«personai';qpproacn;it:8ceriam- Hedoesn'ipoinioui,iHw-p-. 
|yanecdptai;exempHfi^,whteNoianwritesof • explanation, but 'an • t^i 

Shswi the editor Df Blai^ Mdski “Joe Shaw gentoneat'that-asoan bpsw p^bajS'^.J 

favored ^teh who We men Of tedbnritwM ft into alihpst any ^ -Aecdbl** 

said tftet;Shaw'.W»teeiL t« a crack'jfencer, had best comment come 8 fo W ,, havidgd*^ I 
perfect mett, in 1950j, irt HoUy^P^. 

thei^<.wrili nri'-Irnmun u.Th« - ' a* DnmannfPs With ArtbUf^ , . >.■'] 



though; not by his Inter- 
thin tccord contains more of failures, 
Tlife paper’s reputaiibii' 
iftftpww " mid-Victorian times, thore- 


H* ima-yicronon nmes, wore- 
ifisaf rv 1 downhill much Of the way. The 

' then until «ie 


e'-wM jio-t:n<wtn, dtbfosWe gtrolfis.^Thip at Ronaanqffs V^ith ArfoUi 
ark characterizes toe author ' we^ hU Han Heilman's hilsband: , 

a: me a big desk. I?m.suppfWd . 

; .W .'/.aUWf ■' 


' NsjeSSf firoprietors, the 


iv rtedtoUUiahdie te«j8Ht>« ?^ ; 


-Mfi ITi • .oy 

^y. 

W^np; 0 ^ terty- 

f i fol^y'^bmipsOT in 

s1^W.yoQas andBiidiop throw very. 
^j®^Wf«cbiioroic and iiidustrlal li|s^ 
Jl^dojeptdt seenis g sa^ gpneraUza- i 

poUticaliy in- 


dumg which the foundations of the repuution 
ofTTiepmwwerelaid. He alone seems to have 
secured that independence from proprietorial 
interference which is nowadays generally sup- 
posed to be the proper condition of editors, 
mat was not the experience of editors from 
late-Vict^an days to 1922. Thomas Chenery 
followed Delane and occupied the chair for six 
Jtars. With his appointment, comments 
Woods and Bishop , John Walter III “began to 
play B much more active part in editing the 
paper". Chenery’s successor, George Earle 
Buckle, lasted for twenty-ei^t years, the last 
few of them under Northcliffe. Two years after 
Buckle took over, we learn that the Manager, 
John MacDonald, was "in the habit of passing 
on to Buckie instructions as to the line the 
. paper should take on such subjects as the Local 
Government BUI and diplomatic relations with 
the Pope". In 1919, Northcliffe wrote to Geof- 
frey Dawson, by then Editor for seven years: 
... I cannot acquiesce In any more of this kind of 
non possiimus , ... If you do not like my attitude, I 
beg you to do either one of two things -- endeavour to 
see eye to eye with me, or to relinquish your posi- 
tion. . . . 


Dawson relinquished his position. He was 
followed by Wickham Steed, who survived for 
three years. Woods and Bishop observe that 
Northcliffe “took good care to extract from the 
new Editor in advance . . . complete and un- 
equivocal acknowledgement of his subordina- 
tion”. When Dawson was offered the chair by 
the co-Chief Proprietors after Major J. J. 
Astor's purchase in 1922, he made his accept- 
ance contingent upon their agreeing in writing 
to his definition of the functions and rights of 
the Editor and of his relations both with the 
Proprietors end with the Managers of 7/re 
Times. He wished a voice in financial matters, 
in the allocation of space between editorial and 
advertisements, and the right to reject mis- 
chievous advertisements. He insisted that the 
Editor should be ultimately responsible for the 
appointment of joumaUsts and that no mem- 
ber of the staff, other than the Editor and Man- 
ager. should attend Board meetings. These 


is”, he declares in his foreword, “that passing 
from Thomson to Murdoch was a transition 
froni light to dark; and all of us involved were 
diminished by the shadows”. 

The first part of the book recounts the series 
of legal battles and investigations that led 77ie 
Sunday Times away from what Evans calls the 
practice of “invertebrate journaUsm" by the 
quaUty press. There is nothing invertebrate in 
the sample of inquiries he chooses to describe 
“the style and values of the Thomson era”. 
Here are the Editor's own accounts of the pub- 
lication of the Crossman diaries in defiance of 
the Cabinet Secretary; of the Turkish DGIO 
disaster outside Paris and the subsequent legal 
proceedings in Los Angeles; of the piecing 
together and publication, in the face of a D 
notice, of the ramifications of Kim Philby's 
treachery; and of the Thalidomide tragedy and 
saga. There was cruel irony for the Editor of 
The Sunday Times in the final stages of the 
Ihalidomide inquiry. The paper had collected 
information of vital importance for the victims 
but the courts held for four years that publica- 
tion would be contempt of court. In 1977, the 
European Commission on Human Rights held 
that the restrictions which had been imposed 
by the English courts were in breach of Article 
10 of the Convention. As the Commission bad 
included the banned article as an appendix to 
its report, The Sunday Times was free to pub- 
lish. The Editor asked for the paper to be 
increased in size, but the NGA machine mana- 
gers made an unacceptable demand for more 
money and, in the event, more than half a 
million copies of that issue were lost, one-third 
of the print. 

Worse still, when the case was finally won in 
the European Court, there was no Sunday 
Times in which to report the victory because 
the Thomson Organisation had suspended 
publication of both papers for a year in an 
attempt to find a settlement of the regular dis- 
ruptions of production through unoffical ac- 
tion, mostly on 7/re Junday Times. The 
attempt failed. Publication resumed in Novem- 
ber 1979, but disruption continued unchecked 


objecting to what had appeared in his papers, 
he handed them the card, which read: 


conditions were pceepled. As a safeguard tor jouAialists oo- TAe 7S<«« putting Uie Jaat. 
the .future pf the paper, a oommitlee of tma. the back 6f the Thomson Orga^ 

by strikiag'in August for a 21 percent rise. 


tees, the Times Committee, constituted by the 
Lord Chief Justice, the Warden of All Souls 
and three other similar personages, acting ex 
ofjicto, was set up 

to ensure so far as is humanly possible, that the 
ownership of The Times shell never be regarded as a 
mere matter of commerce to be transferred without 
regard to any other circumstances to the highest 
bidder, or fall, so for as can be foreseen, Into un- 
worthy hands. 

The Times Committee did not survive the 
paper's purchase by Lord Thomson in 1967. 

He gave the Monopolies Commission assui^ 
ances that the independence of the Editor 
would be respected and proposed that Times 
Newspapers, (he separate company to be set 
up to manage The Times and The Sunday 
Times, which the Thomson Organisation 
brought into partnership, would have four in- 
dependent “national figures" among its direc- 
tors. In its Report the Monopolies Commissioh 
shared “the doubts expressed by most of the 
witnesses with whom we discussed the matter 
whether any reliance can be placed-on such, 
safeguards”. 

, '^e ^rkmanllfc^- .y^lu^ i 

Btehbp'^roridds some HeipM background for .. 
the lay reader of Harry Evans’s aipologia for hii 
fifteen yeare in Fleef Street; fourteen as Editor 
of The Sunday 7frr|« and one iq the chair of ; 
Vie Vmes after Rupert Murdoch bought it 
from the Thomson Organisation la 1981. His 
theme is the iridependenoe of editors, and his 
narrative relates to his own experience as an ^ 

editor iiaderLoid:^omspnahdMMv^ • ! 

Had the two historians been able W read 

Bvahs’arecoIlwtionSitoeyrouUnothawy^ • 
ten that “toe career of an editor of : 

by its natuire flJne-tentos hldtien aiw 

toWltfo^nicle’:. Utitbe?wdtaa^ce 
and criticism .\hpt pood Tones, 
Bad timesM brUH^ , 

svweping jwwer of narfetlve and 

pungentiy witty character sketeh^ : ! 

Sralid waders pf HazUlt. ?hay >*iU , 

oufeiders: a: f IS ! 

Eyans.d<^.dpi,5fS!|^^^ 
thatheiswresi 


Late in October, the Organisation announced 
that it was going to sell both papers Ownership 
of The Vmes for fourteen years is' said to have 
cost Lord Thomson and his femlly soine £70 
million. Well imght the second Lord Thomson 
have echoed in 1980 what Northcliffe wrote to 
Wickham Steed in 1920: “the Paper has caused 
me more annoyance thdn any big operation 
that l have ever bad . . . unless the position 
improves, I shall most reluctantly transfer my 
obligation to other shoulders . . .lam looking 
round". 

The decisloR of the Thomson Organisation 
to sell the two newspapers was a shattering 
blow to many who worked on them. Not only 
did they have to face an imcertaln future but 
they had lost a proprietor who maintained the 
foil tradition of editorial independence estab- 
lished by Roy Thomson; who, as Evans recalls, 
carried what he called his creed on a card in his 
pocket. Whenever he was assailed by people 


I can state with the utmost emphasis that no person 
or group can buy or inCuenoe editorial simport from 
any newspaper in the Thomson group, uch paper 
may perceive this interest in its own way, and will do 
this without advice, counsel or guidance from the 
central office of the Thomson Organisation. 

I do not believe that a newspaper can be run 
properly unless its editorial columns are run freely 
and independently by a highly skilled and dedicated 
professional journalist. 

This Is and will continue to be my policy. 

No wonder that The Sunday Times wrote of 
Thomson on his death as "the best friend jour- 
nalism ever had”, whose “distinction is that he 
created a new kind of ownership". 

In this way, Evans sets the scene for his 
descriptive and extensive reporting of the 
Byzantine manoeuvres from which Rupert 
Murdoch emerged as the proprietor of Times 
Newspapers. On this, Evans is admittedly pani 
pris. He was the leader of a consortium put 
together by Sunday Times joumaUsts seeking 
to buy their paper; at the same time, another 
consortium, containing the Editor of 7/ie 
Times, wished to bid for that paper. However, 
the Thomson Organisation was adamant that 
the two newspapers were lo be sold as a pack- 
age and that consortia would not be considered 
as possible purchasers. Until the reasons are 
made public, no outsider can assess whether 
this decision was necessary or sensible in the 
drcumstanceswith which the Organisation had 
to deal, Evans also maintains that although 
Times Newspapers were incurring heavy 
losses, The Sunday Times alone was not. He 
asserts that the Secretary of State for Trade, 
John Biffen, was so anxious to exercise his 
discretion not to refer Murdoch's purchase to 
the Monopolies Commission that he misrepre- 
sented the financial position of The .Sunday 
7/Mier. Mr Biffen has since denied this in the 
House of Commons. Evans says further that 
the Thomson Organisation imposed a timing 
upon the sale framed to give the best chance of 
avoiding a reference to the Monopolies Com- 
mission. Apart from the Government and the 
.;'-partia9 to toe .trartsactioa,'almd8.f. all comment' 
has ttroi^ly condemn^ the Oovejrnment's ai>' 
tioh. 'As the change of ownership cannot how 
be reversed, the most us^lpojjcy for critics 
will be to attempt to limit.the discretion of the 
Secretary of Stale so that such a decision ceases 
to be an option. 

Evans now comes to the core of his stoiy; his 
period as Editor of The Timer, the shortest In 
the paper's hJstoiy.'and'his disillusionment 
with Murdoch. There were strong atiractions ' 
when the invitation came. Is there a joumaUst 
who does hot Wish to be Editor of The Times? 
Murdoch "offered a vigorous partnership ... 

■ my hope was that we could be. partners. who 
respected each other’s prerogative: bis the con- 
trol of the business and mine the responsibility 
for the integrity and independence of the jour- 
nalism ... he had said he would not meddle 
, . .”. Blit there were other voices. Bernard 
ponoghiie, with the experience of years at No 
iO, told Evans: "You’re simply being tempted 
from your power base”. Sir John Junori Editor 
of the Sunday Express and wise in the ways of 
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masterful proprielora, told Evans’s wife: proprietors and trade unions or their chapels. 

“Rupert wants Harry away from The Sunday This has now become jiitolernble. 
TT&nerbccauseheiswellestablished there. The The newspapers themselves frequently and 
Times will be the bait. He’ll offer it to him and rightly refer to their role in maintaimng politic- 
he'll give him just one year there. Vou’ll see, al democracy and advancing the public interest 
one year.” Faced with such predictions, he by publishing the information and opinions 


decided to rely upon the guarantees which 
Murdoch bad been required by the Thomson 
Organisation to negotiate with the editors and 
independent directors before the sale was com- 
pleted, and to embody in the Articles of Asso- 
ciation. These guarantees gave on paper to the 
Editors of The Times and The Sunday Times a 
remarkable degree of independence and pro- 
tection from interference by the proprietor. 
The national directors could, for example, re- 
fuse to approve the dismissal of an editor who 
had the sole power of hiring and firing journal- 
ists. However, Evans himself demonstrated by 
his resignation what many of us had failed to 
appreciate in I98i, namely, that such guaran- 
'ees cannot protect an editor who is at logger- 
eads with his proprietor. At the end of the 
ook, Evans puts the position thus; the guaran- 
^sare worthless “unless the proprietor shares 
ie spirit of them. If he does, they are merely 
rnamental; if he does not, they are unwork- 
ble.” 

Evans's description of his year as Editor of 
he Timer tells an extraordinary story. Mur- 
3ch is said to have described his own promises 
i “not worth the paper they’re written on”. It 
asserted that undertakings to give the Editor 
idgets to work within were dishonoured, that 
attempt was made to falsify the minutes of a 
lard meeting and that more besides of an 
unsavoury nature was done, including ruthless 
harassment of people disliked by the manage- 
ment. Only readers with intimate knowledge 
are in a position to test many of the assertions 
which Evans makes or to judge whether they 
atepBTt of a factual record of a working institu- 
tion tir if they .stem from the despair and bitter- 
‘ '^f^edltor.TWicpnclualonww^ 

i "... 

lldn on the oasis of One 

actor's account. 

Nevertheless, Evans's book, inespective of 
its inevitable bias, makes a compelling con- 
tribution to the rumbling public and par- 
KainentBry dlscuisions of the position of 
British national newspapen. One conclusion 
Mttges with frightening clarity: the public in- 
Ijerert has no voice In the' conduct and regular 



' M- pubUoatioa'of quality ne^fspapets. The major 




oUmal df t^rd may be shut down for a yeat, 
thj^ leading tinahcial paper may not appear on 
tbie^h'eets fotougout a general election, and 
intomittent publication may become, a general 
conditio A of industrial relations in dreum- 
stances in which all dedsions are taken by 
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without which a democratic electorate cannot 
make responsible Judgments. They also justify 
themselves - and are to be justified - by point- 
ing to their scrutiny of concentrations of pow- 
er. They keep other institutions under the lens 
but tell the electorate Little about themselves. 
Indeed, one of the more unpleasing spectacles 
is the assurance with which national news- 
papers, among them some incompetently 
managed and inefficient companies with 
appalling industrial relations, lecture others on 
how to improve their industrial performance. 
Wliat makes national newspapers so difficult to 
deal with is that they are at one and the same 
time an industry like any other and, from the 
point of view of (heir special value to society, 
an industry like no other. 

When the Thomson Organisation came to 
sell The Times and The Sunday Times every- 
thing was done to ensure that the aims of the 
Times Committee of 1922 were carried out. 
The Organisation did not regard the ownership 
of TVre Times “as a mere matter of commerce to 
be transferred ... to the highest bidder” or to 
fall “into unworthy hands". There is no doubt 
that, in his negotiations, Gordon Brunton was 
striving honourably to reconcile the financial 
responsibilities of the Thomson Organisation 
to its shareholders vrith the requirements of the 
public interest. It is an open seaet that bids far 
higher than the £12 million paid for the group 
by Murdoch were received from commercial 
and national sources manifestly unacceptable 
on other grounds as owners of The Times. 
Even so, it is wrong that the protection of the 
public interest when major newspapers are 
' b^ng sold, should reside solely In the seller,, 

- demoted: he may be the public weal. 

councils of the newspaper induttry Is easier to 
note than to remedy. Devices like an &r officio 
committee of great personages who must 
approve the sale and the purchaser, or a trust, 
like the old Observer trust or the Gtuirdian 
trust, may work well as long as the paper is in 
profit. It is salutary to remember that in pri- 
vater^ntecprlse newspapers, profitability ^ves 
. a firm base f6t editorial freedom and Inde- 
^ndence. But when a paper reaches the point 
at which it must contemplate going into 
Uqulda^on, a trust aervea no useful purpose. 
Both a ti^t and a committee of great person- 
ag» would be compelled to agree to almost 
any sale by the threat of unemployment hang- 
ing over foeir employees. Such difCicultlea can- 


opinions 

blunders, none more so than Jeffrey who failed 
to appredate WordsWorth. But tItiB book de- 
monstrates that he was not just a dunce trying 
to treat poetry as a dead language, while the 
IfSkeland genius wu no^ so.uoyielding as 
would appear, from his threat that the Edin- 
burgh editor should "arm his breech weir for 
fear of being Uckedt However, mudi of this 


not be avoided by putting independent nation- 
al directors on the Board and devising some 
special method of selecting them. 

A whole chapter of Good Times, Bad Times 
is devoted to the guarantees for the independ- 
ence of the Editors of The Times, and The 
Sunday Times, and sorry reading it makes. 
Throughout the negotiations for the sale und 
the first year of the new regime, the indepen- 
dent directors do not seem, at least in Evans's 
history of the affair, to have acted indepen- 
dently or collectively or with any influence on 
the course of events. For this, no l>lntne mny 
attach to them because they may have become 
victims of the structure in which they were 
placed and of procedures which they could not 
change in the short period of Evans’s edi- 
torship. Moreover, Evans’s own chronology of 
events shows that he turned to the independent 



directors far too late in the course of his tribula- 
tions. U may be thought that it would have 
.bpen wijjq for a neuf . Editor with ^efear plans for 
' the papW its policy, who was working for a 

proprietor whose style with his many other 
publications showed little in common with 
Lord Thomson's creed, to have taken the inde- 
pendent directors into his confidence from the 
very beginning. They could not protect the 
Independence of an Editor if they were not fully 
briefed. But it was not until the orlsis had 
moved into the penultimate stage that Evans 
sought advice, and then not from the group of 
independents but from only one of them. 

. One other device for protecting the public 
Interest is the Monopolies Commission. 
Tills Is already required under the Monopolies 
and Mergers Act 1965, save in special 
circumstances, to report to the Oovem- 


thesame rosy view as Sir Walter Scott did of ills 
son%daw, but Ignores Lockhart'S scurrilous 
abirie of l^igli Hunt, ahd his shuffling when 
taxed with it, which went far beyond un- 
pleasantness. 

The last quarter of the book Is in Morgan’s 
words "a broadly chronological survey .of the 
complex role played by poetry in the philo- 
‘ . camr of John Stuart Mlir, Including 

eontributiqiisito theiydstmlHster Review 
othiR peHbdicals;^ Jnst how edmplex the 
i ctLn be deuced froih the obitus^t who 


ment whotiicr or not a transferor ownershinof 

newspapers might operate against the public 
interest . ami to consider what conditions niighi 
be attached to any consent to a transfer, Refe^ 
ences to the Monopolies Commission have 
sometimes been taken in accotdance with poK- 
tical rather than with public-interest considera- 
tions, as was the case in Mr Biffen’s astonishing 
exercise of his discretion not to refer the sale to 
Mr Murdoch of The Times and The SiinL 
Times. In view of this experience, the Monop> 
lies Cummission is hardly likely to be regarded 
as a body with sufficient independence from 
political interference to discharge this tuk, 
Nevertheless, a better, though partial, safe^ 
guard could be provided by removing the dis- 
cretion conferred on the Secretary of Stale by 
the Act of 1965, and by ensuring that the Com- 
mission establishes a procedure tp maJee a 
rapid determination in the case of newspapen. 

In recent years there have been many pro- 
posals for governmental assistance to the press 
by way of subsidies to enable new papentobe 
launched and ailing publications to be shored 
up. Tliese were examined by the last Royil 
Commission on the Press and rejected partly 
on the ground that they would not vrark and 
partly because they would result in direct in- 
tervention by governments in the press. Broad- 
casting and the press are the chief sources from 
which citizens obtain news and infonnatioit, 
Broadcasting operates under statutory control 
but there is no such supervision in tlu kee- 
market world of newspapers. In these ar- 
cumstances, the majority of members of the 
Royal Commission took the view that any form 
of governmental intervention In the press 
would be thoroughly undesirable. In short, 
they thought it safer to take their chahee witli 
the capitalists than to put power over the ptea 
in the hands of politicians. For this reisoii 
alone , they recommended strongly against iii' 
creasing the effectiveness of the Press Coiuidl, 
in itself a very desirable aim, by giving it nitu- 
tory legal sanctions for use against irw^- 
ble publications. The Royal CommlsawW 
that a statutory Press Council woiiW fe 
potentially dangerous weapon of 
the press” in the hands of an Ul-disp«e4l^' 
ernment. The only safe assumption k 
governments arc potentially ill-disposed mw* 
the press is concerned. 

It has not been widely noticed ttiBt the 
sent Government stated in unmistakable^® 
some six months ago that a r ... 

sort of press behaviour which occurred dun^ 
the Peter Sutcliffe case would 
Intervention. Political and public disliw 
• press is shorper and more j 

than it has been for half a 
politicians who support a free and jddepw 
press In public would shackle it If they had t 
chiinco* . 1 '■ ^ 

Thus, the times are not 
independent press. Who would careW ^ 
the political consequences of ^ .prt- 

case or of the sale of another 
paper or of a carVe-up of Routers? 
hour, the best possibility of 
tlonlsts at bay would be for the 
the Press Council Into an adequ^dy 
self-regulatory institution 4 id- 

public commitment of all PJJP”® nettoy •: 
herenco to its nillnga and ^ 

handfel of proprietor* ^oadlli ^ . «. 
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learning and the learned journals 


jis the Modern Language Association of 
j^erica prepares for its annual 
^ference, TLS contributors from a wide 
of subjects write on the present 
iniellectual and professional roles of 
^alslntheirfields. 

Physics 

Brian Pippard 

I have heard that in many brunches of the 
hfliunities it is customary to publish a paper 
only when the subject has been so exhaustively 
{tudled that the author would not expect to 
return to it again. Nothing could be further 
from (he practice of physicists, who publish 
uch new item as soon as it is ready (and often 
tooner) and only rarely allow themselves the 
kBury of a leisurely survey of the whole field, 
bdeed, a research worker forced to confess 
tbii be is writing a review article is apt to do so 
ihinxfacedly, as if the setting in order of his 
icbject is of minor importance compared to 
iking yet another undigested fact. A sensitive 
uiiolBr must view the present art of research in 
jtipies as barbaric. Old-fashioned ideals of 
stbolarship, however, are less in evidence 
iMDg physicists than personal ambition, 
ikugh fortunately not to the point of permit- 
liog deliberate deception, which is extremely 
nre. 

Ins perfect world innocent errors, which are 
(M Infrequent, would be discovered by ref- 
CKi, but the conditions of publication result- 
iq Inin the enormous expansion of research 
idivltiea have made this almost impossible. 
Ibe admirable Physics Abstracts provides fbrt- 
nl{litly classified abstracts of the latest work, 
frm which one finds that 117,845 papers 
deemed to be about physics were published in 
1 ®, twenty times as many as there were fifty 
junbefere, in the golden age of Rutherford. , 
tovie what this implies, let me draw on my 


own experience. When I was writing my PhD 
thesis in 1949. about eighty papers a year were 
being published covering all aspects of my 
topic, superconductivity, which was then an 
unexplained and technically useless phe- 
nomenon. Now that there is a basic theory 
which can be endlessly elaborated, as well as 
important applications, 1,200 papers are 
appearing yearly. The handful of senior and 
dedicated experts in 1949 could and did referee 
the papers scrupulously, and editors were pre- 
pared to consider detailed accounts of experi- 
ments and calculations which allowed the 
reader to judge for himself how well the re- 
search had been conducted. 

Since then, the number of expert referees 
hns not increased fifteenfold, and the pressure 
of space and demand for quick publication 
have led to a style of writing which concen- 
trates on results with all too little detail on how 
they were achieved. Consequently, if a reason- 
able-seeming result is presented the paper is 
unlikely to get a searching scrutiny. It is diffi- 
cult to guess how much Incorrect information is 
thus fed Into the system, but it does not seem to 
matter a great deal. The digestive processes of 
physics are strong, and the unacceptable is ulti- 
mately eliminated. From time to time incom- 
petent experiments arouse feverish excitement 
for a while, until the critical activity generated 
by that excitement has winkled out the incon- 
sistency, and the matter is allowed to drop. 
One must remember that sdence does not 
progress inexorably from paradigm to para- 
digm, but by stumbling through a thicket of 
errors and misjudgments, guided only by faith 
that the truth will be generally recognized 
when hit upon. If errors that could have been 
avoided by thorough refereeing are not too 
numerous, they will only slow down the 
advance, not stop it. 

One might imagine that the research 
worker, faced with the overwhelming output of 
his colleagues and, not to mince matters, his 
rivals, would fall back on something like Phy- 
sics Abstracts to keep him in touch with current 
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affairs both in his own corner and in the wider 
aspects of the subject. Not so; Physics Ab- 
stracts and the Citation Index are repositories 
of value for seeking references or unearthing 
forgotten work, but the accepted way to follow 
what is going on outside your own specialism is 
to read Nature, New Scientist and Scientific 
American. These three play a more important 
role in the community of sdence than one 
might have guessed, and we are lucky that they 
are so responsible and so lively as to give plea- 
sure to scientists as well as laymen. 

But in his own speciality the physicist scans 
the contents list of a very small number of 
journals, and trusts to the grapevine to inform 
him of work published elsewhere. The most 
important single journal is Physical Review 
Letters, originally spawned by the vast Physical 
Review, the principal US organ for full-length 
papers, in response to a demand forquick pub- 
lication. Physical Review Letters reflects a 
somewhat quirky view of what fields are im- 
portant, and is the object of much covert scan- 
dalmongering about how the refereeing is 
managed. Nevertheless, to have a short article 
published there is to have gained a sure audi- 
ence and a recognized mark of esteem. Each 
fortnightly number carries a letter or two about 
the latest fashion in fundamental particles, 
with up to seventy authors if it refers to an 
experiment on one of the big accelerators. Be- 
hind this lie Nuclear Physics A (for the nucleus 
itself) and fi (for fundamental particles) which 
together run to over thirty volumes of S30 
pages each a year, at a subscription of £1,930. 
Almost everything printed therein is ephem- 
eral-more than half the references are to work 
published in the previous two years. A not 
dissimi lar story can be told of other branches of 
physics. 

The journal for refereed papers, however, is 
only the open, traditionally respectable, side of 
the trade in information. For decades the most 
feral of physicists, those engaged on fun- 
damental particles, have communicated 
among themselves through the preprint, a 
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duplicated and unrefereed typescript which 
may or may not find its way into formal print. 

In this way the leaders and the aspirants 
achieve priority for results and Ideas which 
may prove illusory. A harmless sport you 
might think, except for the protectionism that 
accompanies it. It is virtually impossible for an 
outsider to break into the charmed circle, and 
although this does not matter greatly in a field 
that relies on cooperative ventures, it is unde- 
sirable to foster a closed shop in, for example, 
solid-state physics which is a game even the 
poorer countries can play, and which has im- 
portant industrial links. The same criticism ap- 
plies to suggestions for making computerized 
data banks the primary access instead of librar- 
ies; they are likely to weigh the scales even 
more heavily in favour of the rich. Everyone 
groans about the information explosion, not 
least the librarians, but the alternatives, de- 
signed to cure the ill, carry such anti-social 
implications that it Is probably better to stick to 
the old ways, however imperfect and vexa- 
tious. An unsatisfactory conclusion, but at 
least one which is easy to put into practice. 

Literature 
Marilyn Butler 

Academic journals differ from literary re- 
views, alas. In this literary culture, it's the re- 
views that have mattered. The TLS and the 
London Review of Books, the monthlies, 
weeklies and quality Sundays, are what the 
Spectator, the Edinburgh and the ConihUt 
were - a medium for circulating ideas, informa- 
tion and above nil opinion among the serious 
reading public. The large, diverse readership 
of the magazines has influenced the British 
intellectual style, for good or ill. Review- 
articles, though often dealing with academic 
books, have to be readable outside the con- 
fines of one discipline - a requirement which 
upholds the school-taught subiects (Mstorv 
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and biography and literary classics), places 
new branches of knowledge (sociology, 
psy^ology) at a disadvantage , and promotes a 
discourse strongly resistant to the specialized 
jargons of academe. 

The leading professors of English - Bayley 
and Carey at Oxford, Ricks at Cambridge, 
Rogers at Bristol, Rawson at Wanvick - are 
also leading reviewers, and Karl Miller of Uni- 
versity College London edits the London Re- 
view of Books. In thus operating outside 
academe, they maintain the British tradition 
that culture is whatever gets disseminated 
through books, rather than the Germanic 
tradition that it is knowledge ordered in "disci- 
plines" by an academic dike. Back in the clois- 
ters there is some sense, not uninfluenced by 
fashion and professional self-interest, that it s 
ffnuft we behaved and sounded more like a 
Continental intelligentsia. Though it’s obvious 
that a good reviewer needs literary talents of a 
high order -clarity, succinctness, wit, decision 
_ ii >5 equally clear that these don’t match the 
professorial ideal, which is to impress the many 
while being understood by the few. Reviewers 
bad to sink in public estimation if academics 
were to rise, which is why you rarely see^ a 
tribute in print to the intellectual feats regu- 
larly performed by the best reviewers, as they 
summarize a new book, place it, and probably 
refute it, all in under three thousand words. 
The professional academic's suspicion of infor- 
mality also explains why the most important 
current British Journal concerned with poetry, 
the P.ff. Review, edited in Manchester by 
Michael Schmidt, Donald Davie and C. H. 
Sisson, is only belatedly after ten years gaining 
its proper recognition. It errs by surrounding 
its admirably intellectual criticism with an even 
richer spread of actual poems', in a recent num- 
ber, 36,. the poems took over entirely. 

: ' ^ince most awdemlc journals carry articles 
'• ‘ ;',ted‘fey\ews, and some cany poems , it could be 

< 'ii . 


few or rnmn^T^re hhs ' 
been a survey by a social scientist which shows 
that the average academic article will be read 
; by 3.8 people. Assuming tliat literature does 
ho better, the academic journal pales ais a' 
medium of.communication beside the maga- 
' zine, Vf^lth its thousands of readers r or beside' 
;'.yourown book^ especially if it's reviewed in the 
•' msgeudims. i 

What then are academic jourivils for? To 
^ provide a platform for younger acadeinics; to 


offer model performances in conveniently 
brief form, for students to imitate; to reinter- 
pret an individual work. Witliin the academy 
these are essential functions, and the editors 
and advisory panels of the most prestigious 
journals perform a heroic service in sifting the 
articles submitted to them. It’s a measure of 
their success that an appearance in, say, the 
Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, or English Literary History, or the Review 
of English Studies, or Essays in Criticism, re- 
mains a coveted honour. But if the journals are 
there to do a job for the profession, we can’t 
expect them at the same time to go looking for 
novelty. Universities, an anthropologist has 
said, are institutions for transmitting conven- 
tional knowledge; it follows that iconoclastic 
articles, even good ones, can be turned down. 
Opinions, tastes, incivility, unfairness and 
downright daftness are tolerated in magazine 
reviews, but authors of academic articles (un- 
less very famous) should conform. 

For this reason, you don’t browse through an 
academic journal as you do through a review, 
in the expectation of receiving pleasure and 
instruction. You are following a specific rec- 
ommendation, perhaps gleaned from the 
annual bibliographies which appear divided 
among journals like Philological Quarterly or 
English Language Notes, or from the admir- 
able syncretic review-articles in the English 
Association’s Year's Work in English Studies. 
As the year proceeds there’s asimilar service in 
the Review of English Studies, a list of the 
current contents of other leading journals. All 
this laborious, expensive guidance is needed 
because academics, much of the time, feel 
threatened by journals and by the standardiz- 
ing message they convey. You can accidentally 
run counter to the received view, you can 
accidentally duplicate it, or, worst of all, you 
can let it take you over. 

'Witlun the last few years, it will be objected, 
tho.sMy. pf;&n|slish has been invigorated by 
mMh^oi 9 glea and hew spec^alisins, and 

are a sign of vitality. True,' tne Interest in 
theory of the last decade and a half has pro- 
duced a spate of journals dedicated to new 
methods, such as Glyph and New Literary His- 
tory (both Johns Hopkins), Poetics Today 
(Jerusalem), and Tite Oxford Literary Review, 
and to older methods revitalized, like Thames 
Polytechnic’s Literature and History, Equally 
vigorous are the Americati feminist jodmals, 
like Signs, Genre, Women & Literature and 
Tulsa Studies. Those who think of their patch 


as marked off more by dates than by methodol- one notable consequence of this is that scbol< 

ogy also have a wider choice. Most major wri- arly articles, and specialized commeataries of 
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ters have at least one journal devoted to them, various kinds, may often be found betwet^i 

and Shakespeare has several. There are jour- covers which are by no means exclusively 

nalsfor genres- the novel, drama, prose -and associated with the higher reaches of mnsico. 
journals for periods and centuries - such as logical research. For example, the reviews of 
Eighteenth Century Studies and Victorian Handel performances and recording by Win- 
Studies, both of which are refreshingly inter- ton Dean in the Musical Times do not conceal 
disciplinary. their author’s status ns a leading authority on 

There's life here, especially where the views that composer. But the Musical Tim, t 

expressed are tendentious. Contributors to monthly which originated as long ago as 1844, 

G/yp/i and 5(g/is write with the fervour of those is not to be described simply as a “learoed 

bringing thought where no thought was before, journal’'. It is written, on the whole, by spetial- 

But the appearance of a general intellectual ists. but not with the prime intention of pleas- 

ferment in which we are all caught up ing or educating other specialists. It seeks to 

is illusory. Unfortunately the proliferation of inform professional musicians of all kinds who 

specialist journals deprives the older general are not musicologists, as well as the interested 

ones of some vitality; "alternative" journals Inyman, and it contains a certain amount of 

make mainstream ones appear yet more mono- journalism (reviews without special scholarly 

liihic. Meanwhile the new journals are gener- content) and factual information (obituaries, 

ally content to set up their own orthodoxies, lists of awards and appointments, a concert 

harder and narrower than previous conven- calendar): it is in no small pan a journal of 

tionalities, and fortified by fashion, which is record. 

more influential than the most autocratic edi- There are, of course, many journals whidi 
tor. Northrop Frye comments on the tyranny confine their contents to studies of particular 
ofmodishnessinthelatestnumberof5/iirii»m composers, instruments, periods, or musico- 
Romanticism, in which he along with other logical subdisciplines. But several, including 
sages is asked to celebrate the journal’s twenty- two of the most senior and substantial, con- 
first anniversary by describing "How It Was" - tinue to resist such specializations. The Wusfe 
before Romanticism boomed, and Studies with Review, a quarterly founded in 1940, exclude: 
it. Frye’s response seems foil of innuendo no theme or approach on prlndple, and such 

about How It Is. He recalls that he became a catholicity is also to be found in Souiic/fngi, an 

Romanticist about 1940 out of perversity, annual on its foundation in 1970, but cuijeotly 
when he heard a bright paper which ridiculed expanding to two issues a year. The title d 

Shelley in the then trendy manner of Eliot. "In Music and Letters, a quarterly launched in 

the middle of it I realized that I was watching a 1920, might seem at first glance to in^ly u 

band wagon going by .... It had never occur- emphasis on writing about music which ha 
red to me that the study of English Literature some literary content or connection. But in 
could be just as full of vogues and fashions as keeping with its first editor’s view that l^he term 

anything else." "letters" serves as a salutary reminder that 

Occasionally a journal presents itself as an music can and should be a subject of raliwal 
open forum, and even prefers its contributors enquiry, Music and Letters has never soughj to 
to disagree with one another. The shining ex- confine itself to non-technlcal, noo-theorewi] 
ample is Chicago’s Critical Inquiry, which has topics. 

featured Abrams^ Booth. Burke. Wellek, De ' The journals mentioned so far may, ono^* 
V J4an, iUbemWi §choles, Hartman, Fish, Jan\e- sion, mark a special event like a ‘ 

' ''foril'Rbllaiid. Said, often in mutual dispute, ary with an issue devoted to 
and currently has another long list of academic topic. In general, however, theirch^W 
stars offering their views on the canon. Given their diversity, and the balance of *"^1^ 

the ambience, this is an attractive policy, and treatments which a good Issue display- 

since 1974 Critical Inquiry has consistently editom seek excellence in less 
been the best of the academic journals - in Tempo, founded in 1939 ,is“aqua^w ^ 
what is still a selective way. Much of the most of modern music’*; 
distinguished literary criticism is and will re- "a journal of contemporary muac , 

main nuanced descriptive writing, a particular even closer attention than does 

investlgadon closely followed, an individual work of living composers; and wmieii™^ 
textual puzzle solved. A policy of debate claimed that neither T«/ipu nor Conwo 
prlvilegesthekindofgeneraltopicwhlchalone stantlal enough to merit 
is debatable. Perhaps it’s because Critical In- "learned joiimnl". they often 
quiry has been so successful that you wonder if clalizcd products of liistorical or anBiyi ^ 
the format will look as good after a second search which make genuine 

decade. knowledge. Like Tc/iipo and Cofl 

Besides, throwing the doors open to discus- Music is not a "learned journal in » j 
sion isn't necessarily evidence of a liberal dis- slvc sense. A quarterly < .Lpopoltf 

position: witness the forbidding instructions to contains many of the trappings or t 

would-be contributors which preface Cornell's periodical - illustrations, co^ 

Diacritics. Though suggestions are welcome else reviews, as well as a guiin 

from all. quarters, they say, “this pluralistic umn and various oulfl 

stance does not imply advocacy of critical its concern with what has 

eclecticism; diacritical discussion entails dis- . growth area in serious music, jju) 

tinguishing the methodological and ideological mers and audiences ss well ^ 

issues which critics encounter and setting forth researchers, Early Music has conw 

a critical posltioh ip relation to them". You led the need to make scholarship,^ 

should submit your effort only after studying ble; as the founding editor 
. previous contributions, and be warned that it di^tory article after the firet tw 
. wlU.then be examincff by the resident pane i learned better how ^ Pf®. fiiw 
^ -. Dire Critics, Trainee dissid^^^ weren’t so. seemed intractable * ‘jLle". 

: rearefoUy drUled eVeh by the Lcavises’ Scrutiny. arship should never be unrew , . ’ 

- , wdlcatei^dforbyothefBrin^ff^ 

■ • 7 — fTT~’ — ,T" ’ ’ •' scious of the expense : an _ eiabpr?i* 

: Arnold Whittfill : i .. • :: 
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learning and the learned journal: 


Social Sciences 
Geoffrey Hawthorn 


Social scientists try lo throw nets over human 
practice, to capture it, classify it. and codify it. 
to contain its variety and constrain it into 
order. But few of tlicm ever for any period 
accept any such net for themselves. There i.*s 
accordingly disorder in whul they do. There is 
no settled view of what the social sciences are. 
There is certainly no clear pattern in what 
social scientists write and how and where. 

Institucionally, of course, there are schools 
and faculties and departments, and like many 
of the inhabitants of such places, self-described 
social scientists demarcate and defend them- 
selves in national and even international asso- 
ciations. Such associations produce their jour- 
oals; the Royal Anthropological Institute pro- 
duces Man, the Royal Economic Society the 
Economic Journal, the Political Studies Asso- 
ciation Political Studies, the British Sociologi- 
cal Association Sociology. Some of these have 
a artain authority and publish the occasional 
good piece. But perhaps like all publications 
which more or less desperately define the pro- 
feuion they purport to express, they contain a 
high proportion of cautious and qualified pap- 
m submitted by those whose first work they 
are as a claim to recognition and a job. If they 
advance their subject, they do so incidentally, 
and even accidentally. Such journals are read 
largely for their reviews and to make sure that 
[Dost other people in the trade are in general as 
confused or otherwise as limited as one is one- 
self. Except where their editors encourage run- 
oing debates, fvhich they do too rarely, or 
where a distinguished figure deposits an 
tddress, and sometimes not even then, they 
are not where their subjects progress. 

There are of course exceptions. There are 
puts of the social sciences where the putative 
l^fessjons do actually coincide with an in- 
^pably commoq, concern, and where the 
ynmals are the places to which one turns for 
*B^s. Demographers, for example, are 
juit c^cerned with births and deaths and 
^^lions and the social and biological facts 
'‘^ impinge upon them. America’s De- 
'^niphy, France’s Populqtion and England’s 
'^Pmtion Studies, together with the Prince- 
^ Office of Population Research’s Popula- 
w/t which simply lists references to all 
®6 work there Is^ aro where most research first 
*^art. But evdn in this field, many of those 
are concerned yyith the wider, economic, 
PJJlN. even cultural, aspects of population, 
f®''*L have become impatient 
an? they regard as the too fine-grained 
tnn quantitative caution of the de- 

J Papners, Tltey read and write tor the 
^Mlo(ion and Development Review., which is 
ppa^ of the exciting ideas now appear, 
whfiM - constituency at all. And 

nical f this relatively narrow and tech- 
^ ^bere the social sciences can most 
approach the natural, is q/orttor/soifor 
are broader and in any of the many 

: scientific. ■ ' ■ ' , 

fir *®®^al theory, for instant, 

political theory, there Is no 
matter at all, and no agreed way 
ahy sqbjisct matter there is. The 
journals,, therefore, like Social- 
are ludh^^ly broad. 


" *^ar T fowely.tftln'or ciir- 

fe however, 

■ ’! anthrppdlogist in- 


lit of ifodi&n politics will 


reasons, it is the journals which cross the pro- 
fessional lines, journals like Comparative Stud- 
les in Society and History or New Left Review 
or Philosophy and Public Affairs, or Delhi’s 
mar\‘ellous and mysteriously unmatched Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly, which are the most 
interesiing. and the most read. 

There is a deeper reason, too. Journals like 
these are also the least self-consciously schol- 
arly. Most social scientists were throwing their 
nets with the greatest brioin the later 1950s and 
1960s. It was then that they were increasing in 
number in the universities and were at once 
most enthusiastic and most anxious about their 
status as scientists or as the practitioners of 
some other kind of prospectively distinct pro- 
fession. But in area after area, increasingly 
uneasy with these self-descriptions, they have 
been wriggling out from under the nets. The 
economists have rediscovered politics, the 
sociologists have rediscovered history, and 
most political scientists have ceased to believe 
that a concern with political theory must either 
be historical or a mistake or both . At the same 
time, many social scientists have seen that seif- 
definition against one rock-face or another, the 
sociologists' survey, the psychologists' experi- 
ment, the anthropologists' bush, or self-defini- 
tion within one method, have done as much to 
inhibit understanding as to advance it. Social 


scientists have been rediscovering the essay. 

With what was at the time an eccentrically 
Old World hauteur, one or two journals, like 
the excellent and truly international Archives 
Europiennes de Sociologie, committed them- 
selves to this genre from the start. More and 
more are doing so now. They are catching up 
with the Aft’H’ York and London Review of 
Books and other literary periodicals in which, 
almost like the Edinburgh Review in the 
nineteenth century, although not yet quite like 
that, some of the most exciting writing now 
appears. Many social scientists now talk as 
much about what appears in these papers as 
they do about what appears in their own. 

Except, of course, when they talk about 
books, for more than real scientists on the one 
hand, and more than students of some of the 
more arcane areas of the humanities on the 
other, social scientists do read and write books. 
This is partly an artefact of publishing, since 
even in the recession some publishers seem still 
to fall over themselves to print anyone's lecture 
notes on anything. And some are now compet- 
ing with the journals (occasionally with them- 
selves as the publishers of the Journnls) to pro- 
duce collections of essays. But it also has some- 
thing to do with the subject matter. Ideas may 
be floated in articles, and slices of fact may be 
given their first airing there too, but the de- 


velopment of arguments and the foil deploy- 
ment of what were once called data take, or are 
at least standardly presumed to take, more 
than ten thousand words. As in any field, many 
of these books are j ust boring or bad. But more 
than in most fields, they are not nearly as bor- 
ing or as bad ns most of the papers in the 
learned Journals. That genre, which more 
academics of other kinds accept, is for many 
social scientists one more ill-fitting net. 

History 
Linda Colley 

It was in 1934 that Jim Dixon appeared, grub- 
bing away at an article for a newly founded 
history journal, throwing pseudo-light on a 
non-problem and nil to save his university job. 
Kingsley Amis was (if rather caustically) point- 
ing a trend. For the 1950s/60s and even more 
the 70s saw a remarkable increase in the 
number and size of learned journals devoted lo 
ancient and modem history and to 
archaeology. 

To take some crude indicators, the British 
Humanities Inde.'K (which excludes social his- 
tory -• one of the biggest of recent growtii 
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areas) surveyed 108 history journals this year; 
back in 1958 the comparable figure was seven- 
ty. In its bibliography for 1983 the Urban His- 
tory Yearbook (itself only ten years old) cited 
no less than 250 relevant historical and 
archaeological journals published in the En- 
glish language. And not only have new jour- 
nals multiplied but scholarly pressure has also 
increased the size of established periodicals. 

• Back in 1957 the Cambridge HistoricalJournal 
contained just eight articles in its 200 -odd 
pages. In 1982 its successor the HistoricalJour- 
nal (and note the more ambitious title) in- 
cluded thirty full-length articles in its 1 , 000 - 
pliLS pages. Superficially, at least, there are 
now more qualified historians being more pro- 
ductive and wide-ranging than ever before. In 
economic history, for instance, more articles 
were published in 1 973 alone than appeared in 
the twenty years between 1925 and 1945. 

Much of this knowledge explosion is bene- 
ficial, and should encourage only optimism 
about the historical profession. In this country 
the current wealth of learned journals was 
largely stimulated by the university expansion 
of the 1960s and 1970s, which has been halted 
but not yet seriously reversed. More widely, it 
reflects and has fostered the tendency of 
researchers over the last twenty-five years to 
explore new and broader areas of historical 
experience. Highly privileged and (sometimes) 
highly articulate scholars now labour long and 
profitably on the lives of the oppressed and the 
inarticulate. So slaves, women, criminals, 
peasants, ethnic minorities and immigrants 
have all generated their own discrete historical 
journals. Ordinary men and women now 
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attract quite extraordinary historical attention BlOlOgy 

and journals have accordingly sprung up to 

cover mass culture, urban, demographic and Clotpr 

family history. The number of articles and rcici < 3 iaici 

books on the history of the family published in — — — ; — ■ 

England between 1972 and 1976 was 50 per The massive recent growth of the biologicnl 
cent greater, for example, than the number literntiire in learned journals has brought 
published between 1967 and 1971. headaches to editors and piililishers faced with 

But this cornucopia of scholarly articles an ever-increasing flow of mnnuscripls. but the 
brings with it certain disadvantages. The in- prohlcnis are perhaps greatest tor the working 
creased availability of very specialized journals biologist himself. Reading the primary jour- 
has, paradoxically, made historical journals in nals, where original research is described m lull 

general more narrow and inward-looking, detail, is as essential ns it ever was, hut the 
Tlius, although it is Past & Present's avowed array of them is so great that the task is a 
and laudable aim to encourage articles on non- daunting one . There is always tlie worry that a 
European culture, between 1959 and 1982 such seminal paper may have appeared in a journal 
material made up less than 16 per cent of its one has missed and, in these straitened limes, 
content. This geographically limited coverage the proportion of published journals on the 
(impressively wide, it should be said, in com- shelve.s of university lihniries falls with each 
parison with most British historical journals) cut. Bin all is not bleak. Those of us in the 
derive.s largely from the fact that historians of English-speaking world arc lucky in the way 
the Americas and the Third World now have a that others have accepted our language us 
myriad of their own journals to publish in. In being that of science: it is now unusual to have 
the same way, the author of an article on, say, to read a paper in a language other than Eng- 
sixteenth-century peasants can now select the lish, and the Germans in particular have 
Journal of Peasant Studies or the Sixteenth- anglicized many of their journals completely. 
Century Journal. This way he or she is likely to Surveying the literature is eased in other ways 
be under less pressure to widen the article's too. While the rich can commission computer 
range and context so as to appease the more searches, the rest of us are aided enormously 
general reader; and competition between arti- by abstracts journals, and those such as Cur- 
cles and the waiting-time before publication re’/t/Confe/irxwhichlisUhepapersappearingin 
will almost certainly be less in these more a wide range of journals. On spotting what 
specialized periodicals. looks like an interesting title we can write for a 

Whoexactlyiswritingforthismultiplicityof reprint or request the appropriate journal 
journals, and who, other than consenting through the admirable inter-library loans 
academics in private, is reading them? The system. 

author of a go^ article for a high-quality jour- Another factor which eases the task is that 

nal expends a disproportionate amount of time the very best journals publish a high propor- 
and makes no money; books usually carry far tion of the very best papers. A reprint re- 
more kudos in career-terms and, with new quested from an obscure journal often turns 
word-processing techniques, can be published out not to be as interesting as its title suggested 
far more swiftly than can most articles. Not it might be, or to concern research which was 
ore, most contributors to badly conducted and inconclusive. Indeed, the 
are lescfOKh students- yvho paper may be in such, a journal for that very 

. re^pjhavipg preyiqusly been rejected by one > 
' ollnigUef standing. Thls is-not neceuarUy so, 
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is usually the (highly legitimate) Dixon one of 
academic survival and, not surprisingly, the 
articles are sometimes of Dixon-type quality as 
well. More generally, however, such articles 
contain fine schplarsUp but are - inevitably - 
narrow in scope. The same is true in archaeo- 
logical journals. 'With few exceptions (and the 
ma^ellous Afiri<?ul(y isone of them) these tend 
to concentrate on meticulous and spedfic' site- 
. rejx>rts which are invaluable to sp^allsts but. 
Inaccessible to the rest of us. Here again , if one 
wants imaginative .reconstruction, new ideas 
and cogent synthesis, one has to look mainly 
between hard covers not limp ones. 

Of course learned journals can only publish 
what authors choose to send them. But the 
lormai bf some jouimis could be altered so as 
to attract a greater variety bf scholars and more 
wide-ranging pieces. Something like the ’*Sui> 
veys and Speculations*' feature in the Econo- 
mic History. Review allows historians to float 
! ideas they halve partly investigated but not yet 
. compfetely researched. Such outlets are in- 
valuable because Without tbeui-thiB kind of 
stimulating, pajhl-breaking work can only to 
aired in anacademicserainar: Ideally, jbumals 
should surely publish and foster the process of 
- : expldratory historical debate pnd-not just con- 
: .'centrate onL,weUidlgested chup^ totory. 

'.Sldf^'ji^y, 


however, and the biologist must always be on 
the lookout for important papers in unusual 
places. But to the person with something to 
publish the moral is clear: your paper will re- 
ceive far more attention if you can publish it in 
a relevant and widely circulated journal of high 
standing. Send it off to a lesser Journal only if it 
fails to pass the stringent tests that major jour- 
nals must apply before accepting a paper: such 
is the press of manuscripts that many of them 
must turn down 60-80 per cent of those they 
receive. 

The choice of which papers to accept and 
which to reject is a major editorial anxiety: 
indeed tact is probably a more important attri- 
bute than literacy in a biologicnl editor. A bad 
paper may represent a year's work by a mis- 
guided scientist and it is not easy to tell him to 
scrap it and staft again. Even mom fun-/ 
damental, however, in many areas of biology, 
is to decide what is good and what is bad. Most . 
reputable journals have an editor or a board of 
editom expert in the field the journal covers. 
These are usually actively engaged in research; 
and do the editorial work for its interest aiid 
kudos, rather than foir any finandai gain, es- 
pedally if the jouraal belongs to a learned s 6 - 
dety, as many doi.Ilmeditors usually consult 
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iiol thiin llio laws of chunce would predict 
UiiJlt sucli circumsianccs. having an editor 
working in the field who always consults at 

least two expert referees is essential if thedeci- 
sions readied are to he at all reasonable. Good 
refereeing protects the ill-advised author from 
himself, and prevents the reader from being 
subjected to nonsense. Perhaps its main draw- 
back is that it is strongly conservative. Papen 
on which two referees and an editor agree that 
publication should proceed are likely to be 
soincwliat mundane and conventional. The 
biologist with less cuiwcntional.orevendovm- 
right outrageous, ideas, perhaps because he is 
ahead of his time, will not get such an easy ride 
unless editors are prepared to take some risks. 

Editors, relerecs, publishers and printer all 
require time to curry out their work, and ith 
not iinnsiial for u scientist to experience a delay 
of a yeur nr more between submission of hh 
paper and its final appearance. Journals such 
as Sdcnce and Nature can rush things through if 
they consider them especially important, Id- 
deed the views of the editor of Naiureon where 
science should be going are probably more 
important than those of any other individual, 
or that is the way it can seem to those of us who 
work in a less favoured area. Editors of such 
wide-ranging journals can certainly seled 
fields they wish to encourage and this tends (o 
be self-perpetuating: the more papers on 3 
topic you publish, the more people working in 
that area will submit to you. The great asset of 
these general journals is their enormous cir- 
culation and their speed of publication, but this 
is bought at a price. Only the very occasion^ 
paper in my field ever appears in A/flrtwsoilis 
easy to miss the odd one that does. The quality 
of those that are successful is aho more varied 
than in a specialist journal: non-spedalist edi- 
tors can easily choose inappropriate refemt 
and, in the rush to the presses, sometimes 
make use of only one. Given this, whether or 
not one’s paper gets published can be 
thing of a lottery. To give them their dtie, 
however, both 5cie/icF and Nature havee^ 
pondcncc columns in wliichacontroverad'^ 

can be criticized, a feature other joumalscciwi 

copy with advantage. 

Many of the new biological journals appw* 
ing on the market are, like Nature, ones (Jrt- 
duced hy publishing houses for profit rttbec 
than by learned societies with the aim of furtn- 
ering their branch of science. It seen» 
even the most specialized journal, with 
publication lags, low standards and few su 
missions, can obtain enou^ subscription 
remain in business for a while. The 
markci-placc undoubtedly operates to w 
numbers down, but publishers 
attempting to discover unoccupied ^ 

biologist who persists is bound to ^ “ 
publish his paper somewhere. But It 
regret that such commercial in-, 

have so marked an effect on the scienttfl ^ 
aturc. In iny view the highest quality 
tific publishing will remain that orga ^ 
professional Scientists, on beh«f 0 _ j 
societies for the benefit of and 

others interested in their field. Bot _ j 

the publishers who work for them p 

first-class service. 
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critical Inquiry has been thrown into purticu- 
lariy sharp relief, in this country at lea.st, by 
changei in the social composition of the disci- 
pUne as the centre of power has shifted away 
from museums and the art market towards the 
oew art history departments that sprang up in 
the 1960s and 1970s. In this situation there was 
bound to be a reaction against the hegemony of 
Ibe long-established, internationally recog- 
nized journals of the art world, in which format 
sod tone often underlined dose links with the 
commercial Interests of serious collectors and 
dealers. What did, and still usually docs, define 
llie scholarly integrity of the articles in these 
journals was not so much conceptual analysis 
u detailed documentation accompanying the 
publication ofworksofart. Here was a respect- 
able and serious connoisseurship where careful 
ezamination of the art object could merge 
oaturally with erudite iconographical inter- 
pretation and occasional excursions into spec- 
ulation about the relation between a work and 
Hs historica] context. As Panofsky said, “we 
all the connoisseur a laconic art historian and 
die art historian a loquacious connoisseur”. 
But even as far back as 1948, there was a cer- 
talo touchiness about the possibility of too 
dose an association being made between pro- 
fessional scholarship and the amateur collect- 
ing and dealing world. The Burlington Maga- 
m then saw fit to drop the words “for Con- 
Doisseun** from its title on the grounds that 
'the word 'Connoisseur* now conjures up a 
F^re of an elderly gentleman in white bow- 
tie and trim Imperial. In one hand be holds an 
eqMnsive cigar, in the other a magnifying gla» 
through which he peers knowingly at the con- 
tour of an oriental vase.” Serious art historians 
hive long been eager to dissociate themselves 
from an apparently mindless delectation of ex- 
([uislte objels d’art, and more so as increasing 
tnirabers needed to establish their Intellectual 
{rtdcDtials among colleagues in other, longer- 
ettblished humanities disciplines, 

Britain was unusual in the later 1970s for not 
a scholarly Journal produced by a body 
0 / professional art historians, such as Amer- 
Increasingly stodgy Arts Bulletin. The 
that made itself felt at the time could 
Krtbeitgistered effectively in the older jour- 
«wn where these were already closely 
to the academic world, Indeed the 
^ br the more loudly broadcast debates 
Ihe. state of the discipline in Britain and 
I® United States tended to be non-art 
publications, such qs New Literary 
here the film journal Screen. This 
ijjjks rather wel^ the way in which the 
^wctual Irripulse for the debate came from 
the discipline, be it the new critical 
derived from French structuralism, of 
Jr: was a pioneering proponent in 

fi^>eral critiques of positivism which 
T be used to “deconstnict** . the 
ocQlialsofconventionalempirlcal research, 
studies, which form a slightly 
world and tend to centre on the 
schools rather than art-history 
I^P^ents, have been embroiled with crltic- 
irt ^ for- rather longdr than straight 
w ^pposi^'ns-, a '^Journal of- Ideas 
lbs ’b Architecture” published by 

Architecture and Urban Stu- 
hutAn. I intellectually more • 

counterparts. '■ 
iri?Kiik«9®^^^»*''term8ofnewachol- 
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academic journal, has built up a reputation for a 
more specultive and fashionable “interdisciplin- 
ary approach which would not, however, look 
at ril out of the ordinary from the point of view 
of literary or hktorical studies; and among the 
long-standing art-history journals, Stona dell' 
Arte, for one , now has a policy of giving space to 
work that reflects cunent theoretical or critical 
concerns. However, Art History has still played 
an important role in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
With the demise of the one more literary 
jouraal. Art Qiutrtefy, In 1979, it has drawn a lot 
of contributions from the United States, and has 
served to aoconunodate the current interest in 
methodology, as well as the growing tide of work 
in eighteenth and nineteenth-century studies 
emanating both from art-history and English 
Literature departments. 

To what extent a new style of art-historical 
study is emer^ng, or important innovative 
articles are being published that would not 
have found a home before, is another matter. 
Certainly there has not yet been anything to 
match the impulse once given, not only to art 
history but to cultural studies generally, by the 
brilliant series of articles that appeared in the 
then Journal of the Warburg Institute during its 
first few years in England just before and dur- 
ing the Second World War, 


Philosophy 
Simon Blackburn 

There are not many professional academic 
philosophers in the world. But the faculty lib- 
rary at Oxford lists some seventy journals. 
Some of these have an obvious function; some 
do not. Their titles range from the coy Topoi 
through the dignified Zeitschrlft fOr Malhema- 
tische Loglk und Grundlagen der Mafhematik 
to the brash Philosophy and Public Affairs. 
One might by mistake pick up Apeiron in a 
station bookstall, but is hardly likely to do the 
same with Acta Philosophiqt Fennicoi Where 
do they all conie from? Partly, the need to 
publish or perish. When I was >Hsiting British 
Columbia, the faculty librarian received an art- 
ful letter from the head of Psychology at a 
neighbouring universify, asking if he would 
mind putting a measure a[ importance from 1 to 
5 , on each of about sixty named philosophy 
Journals, lliis was allegedly to help In a study 
of the intersubjective agreement between 
academics on what was important in their sub- 
ject. But the giveaway came in the last sent- 
ence:- “co-operation would help the depart- 
ment concerned in the day-to-day running of 
its aflalrs.” Poor untenured hopefuls would 
find that 5,000 words in Mind or the Journal of 
Philosophy counted in full: the same in - well, 
somewhere else - would be divided by the 
sinister figure locked In Psychology’s archives. 
We did not cooperate, but there was a pleas- 
ure in seeing the departments which created 
the weighing-scale measure of academic merit 
fighting to control it. 

I think it is a measure of health in an 
academic community that (here exist respected 
journals, in which leading ideas are cpinaiutii^ 
cated pdbJIirfy wdqtilckfyr'lWs i^igb^teem to 
go mtnbut saying, until it is realized that even 
the great philosophy journals face seriouseom- 
petition from the collections, Festsefiriften, 
memorial volumes, and so on which people 
like to invent. These thrive by teriiptlng the 
author. It is flattering to be asked to; contribute, 
a paper to X’s collection on Y. Frequentlyi.X 

suggests a subject and, a deadlfoe,' whlim re- 

inoves two horrid obstacles to writing.. Then 
there will be a fee. which Journals Canhot 

usuaUymatch. The piece maybe reviewed, and 

one will sit snUgly alongsidfc wUea^es ^^ 
mutual frfends .of X;- or, Y. I have ;ritoed In 
these directions myselti and it is.painful for foe 
to desCTibe them. There are a^eipics of 
generation who have: long and dts^ijhw 
lists of publications with 
in a Journal. Arty thinker whose «« 

taterest need never submit an ^eje to a i»f 

ertoTne or she need only 
' (in lEact it becomes a little infr^ d(g to |hhfo P^:;; 

sending something off arid 
, cknhdr .bteme ' thi 


authors, yet almost nobody likes the outcome. 
Prom the consumer’s point of view it is dis- 
astrous. A journal subscription still represents 
astonishin^y good value; Mind, for example, 
at £10.50 for some 640 pages per year of 
selected and topical philosophy, is little more 
than half the price of most collections of half 
the size. Just one accurate review may save the 
wary academic more than his year's subscrip- 
tion. Yet the consumer may be forced to buy a 
collection because of just one interesting 
paper. 

Worse than this, such collections quickly be- 
come very difficult to find. One can take the 
1950 volume of a central journal off the shelf of 
any good library immediately, but finding the 
contemporary Festschriften is a different mat- 
ter. This problem affects those other seductive 
competitors for our favours — weekly reviews 
such as the TLS, or the fortnightly London 
Review of Books. These have the invincible 
attraction that they are known to non-philo- 
sophical colleagues. But one ought to worry 
that a review can scarcely be found a week after 
its appearance. Perhaps oblivion does not 
weigh with academics as much as it should. 
Young philosophers sometimes like to model 
themselves on white-hot, state-of-the-art tech- 
nologists, and so refuse to read anything writ- 
ten before last week anyhow. 

As 1 have hinted, the main casualty, in a 
profession in which these tempting competi- 
tors are thriving, is simply the reliable , univer- 
sal and relatively permanent display of ideas. 
When major work appears in the authoritative 
journals it is in view simultaneously every- 
where in the university world, and it remains 
accessible to teachers and students for as long 
as its ideas matter. This ought to be the primary 
aim behind publication, and it is better met 
when good Journals are sovereign than in any 
other way. The problem is to ensure that au- 
thors realize these advantages of journal pub- 
lication: speed, if a journal is running well, 
distribution (a major journal will have many 
more subscribers than will buy most collec- 
tions), and above all access for future readers. 

: Of course, Jourhals have’ to .rnafee th^selvie^ 
attractive to author -aad .subscribers, which 
means that they must be fast and well pro- 
duced, Nothing depresses on author so much as 
finding that his accepted article will not appear 
for a year or more, and queues of three or four 
years have been known to develop in some 
subjects. Speed is particularly important with 
book reviews: if the effective selling life of a 
monograph is one or two years, as is often the 
case, there is something absurd atout review- 
ing it three years after publication. 

Perhaps nothing concentrates4he mind on ' 
tlie virtues of Journals as much as accepting the 
editorship of one. But it must be allowed that 
the subscribers to mainstream journals need 
pretty hard heads. If you buy the Locke News- 
letter or The /o»rf»r/ of Symbolic Logic you 
know rou^ly what you are in for. .But a feirly 
typical contents list of one current Jouraal in- 
cludes: Rationality and collective action; 
Perception in Descartes; Probabilistic seman; 
tics, identity and belief; Nietzsche and Kant; 
and TVivial truth-theories. It is hot easy being a 
well-rounded philosopher these days: with all 
these lined upifor contempla.tibn np wonder 
ttotfoanysuccombtostoerterror^orthelargih- ' 
bbokshop malaise: since l am never going to 
read all of them, there Is no point in reading 
aqy. Heterogeneous contents suggest the influ- 
ence of the committee or editorial board: a 
ciiihberfome way of doing badly wllat a single 
tyrant fiah do well. Mfn^ has always been a 
tyranny^ and anyone fdolisji enou^ to 'take 
ovef the kingdom of Moore and Ryle will be 
haunted by their ghosts.: 

Althou'^ it is bad form tb try to measure the ' ' 
.>ffect.: there Is, Of course, a packing ordeir 
'. -ompngst journals; Just as there is atnbn^t in- 
stitutions pf eduction. Eyeryone* knows that 
i $.000 words under one cover carry: more pres- 
tige than under another, just as eyerjvne 
enries a place at one 'uniyexirity rather than 
: another. SUch teputatibijs are. iiice;.to inherit, 
but doubly annoying, because bhee established 
ihdy perpetuate themkelves so efficiently: it 
can be true, and hot at a|l paradtMlpal, thi^t the 
; : best : pebple ^'gp' - fo a place because the best 
•people go tb.thiat place.: Fpri^nately ,:reputn- 
^tiqns not e(etnal;fprjtc{m also trud that 
r.!^foey; puj feft thfe ' w people one wishes to 
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Ediiors:Tony Mangan, John Loweraon 
and Richard Cox 
SuiTScripf/on.’IndIvidual £1 8.00 
Institution £30.00 

ReoentJournala 

IMMIGRANTS AND 
MINORITIES 

Editors-.OoWn Holmes and 
Kenneth Lunn 

Subscription: Individual £1 8.00 
Institution £33.00 

THE SERVICE 
INDUSTRIES JOURNAL 

Editors: Gary Akehurst and 
AnneMInter 

Eubscrfpf/on.'lndivldual £15.00 
Institution £25.00 

SLAVERY AND 
ABOLITION 

Ed/tor; John Ralph Willis 
Associate Editors: C. Duncan Rice and 
James Walvin 

Sub8cnption:\r\dW\6.ua\ £20.00 
Institution £33.00 

THE JOURNAL OF MEDIA 
LAW AND PRACTICE 

I Editor David Goldberg 
I Associate Editors: Averlll C. Passarow 
I andLeelkeE.Cotterell 
. ySubacn^dffpnjIpdMduatj^ 
lhatl,lutlori£36.0Q 

THE JOURNAL OF LEGAL 
HISTORY 

Ed/tor: Albert kiraify 
: Subscdpfton: Individual £20.00 
' Institution £33.00 

THEJOURNALOF 
STRATEGIC STUDIES 

Editors: AmoePerlmutter and 
John Gooch 

. Sufrscdpf/on: Individual £24.00 
Institution £44.00 

ARMS CONTROL 

Edltors:lan Beliany and 
Colt D. Blacker 
Eifbscnrpf/on: Individual £20.00 
Institution £36.00 

PROSESTUOIES 

Edftor: Philip Dodd 
Amer/ban Ed/tor: Ronald J, .Corthell 
Subscription: Individual £1 6.00 
Institution £28.00 

WESlTEURbPEAi^ 

POLITICS 

' Edi/to/s.'Gordon Smith and 
: Vln^ntWrighf^ . 

, ;5dtojcrfp//oP;fndiv|duto . 

■ Instllutiph £46.00 

' Sample copies, catalogues and other 
details from:. 

FRANKCASS 

&CO,LTD. 

Galhsborpugh House, 

11 Gainsborough Road, 
UondonEllIRS. 
telephone: 01-5304226 
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LEARNING AND THE LEARNED JOURNAL! 


attract, since a degree of diffidence is a virtue 
in a philosopher. Also a shift in philosophical 
interest can cause a journal which catches the 
bus to flourish and others which miss it to 
decline: political philosophy and technical phi- 
losophy of language have been important vehi- 
cles of the last decade, and the philosophy of 
mind and thought is central at present. Not that 
importance is all that important: C. D. Broad 
Ij iwMi to tell the story of the French mathema- 
tical editor who told Cantor that he would 
publish anything he cared to write, and re- 
ceived by return a paper proving by the method 

, of reciprocal radii that Jesus Christ was the son 

of Joseph of Arimathea. 

So there remains the salubrious thought that 

‘ enough editorial idiosyncrasy can sink any- 

I thing. Philosophers are fairly sensitive to what 

is difficult and central in their subject, and too 
many articles on animal rights or the philoso- 
ohy of physical education can ruin the finest 
iheritance. Unhappily, even the worst mis- 
ke an editor can make stands a good chance 
coming to light eventually, although in the 
^ginning it is a secret between him and the 
jthor. Imagine rejecting the piece which sets 
e scene for the next decade of philosophy- a 

te rather like that of the refereee who urged 
at if only Darwin's Origin of Species were 
written entirety as a work on how to breed 
geons it would deserve a place in every gent- 
.1 nan's library. 

ixmomics 

’ Marcus Miller 

. 1 ; 

, , : . Journals play a central role in the work of the 
■j), • ■; practising ecortomist. Much of an academic’s 

' •‘i tipiflis spent In reading, writing and refereeing 
JSfc'Pi' tok them and the bijlk of references 


pages listing and cross-referencing those pap- 
ers received at the Working Paper Collection 
at the University of Warwick over a twelve- 
month period. 

TTiere are a very large number of journals 
waiting to receive those working papers which 
do eventually survive the screening process, as 
any issue of The Contents of Recent Economics 
Journals (published weekly) reveals. Ycl most 
economists subscribe to only a few: in a survey 
of readers of the American Economic Review 
in 1978, it was found that they subscribed to an 
average of approximately two other journals. 

How do economists choose amongst the 
myriad of journals? The answer lies to a large 
extent in the specialization and division of 
labour , observed by Adam Smith as character- 
izing the manufacture of pins. The same princi- 
ple operates in economics itself and, one 
observes, a large number of specialist journals. 
In what follows, however, I concentrate on 
these major, non-specialist, refereed journals 
whose contents have been screened. 

In a discipline as self-conscious as econo- 
mics, it is only to be expected that there will be 
articles on the subject of journal articles and it 
is on these I draw to describe the growth of the 
journal literature and the more interesting fea- 
tures of the top non-specialist journals. In 
1968, Hold and Schrank estimated the average 
growth of economics journal literature at ab- 
out 5V1 per cent per annum from 1886 onwards 
(somewhat less than the 7 per cent growth for 
science). On examining the citation practices 
in eight major non-specialist journals, Richard 
Quandt of Princeton University noted that 
over roughly the same eighty-year span the 
number of articles plus books cited grew by just 
over S per cent per annum, with Che average 
age of citations tending to drop - perhaps be- 
cause of the increasing volume of. literature. 
The average article In 1970 dted ten other 



>. available ideas and results at reasonably low 
cost. But publication lags are quite severe in 
the economics literature. In an article itself 
' 1 ■ published in a professional journal (’’Currdnt 

. ^ . Publication Lags iii Economics Journals**, 

: ; Jmtmai of Economic Literature, 18, pp 1050^ 

lb$S)Ga^W..YohewaTnedauthorstoexpect 
J'vj , a fifteen-and-a-qiiatter-niontb .wait betv^o 
. • submission and publication .in a specialised 


ini]nrefereedworkingi«pers.F6ri9^alone, 
' ;!! •': ^ BibUbgraphy ofWorldng Papers in Econo- 

’ (edited by John Fletcher) conlelns 300 


Quandt's list, in “Some Quantitative Aspects 
of the Economics Journal Literature” -(JPE, 
84, pp. 741-735) of the top twenty most fre- 
quently cited economists is an excellent predic- 
tor of eventual success of this kind. Eleven of 
the twelve Americans tp have been awarded 
the prize ore also on Quandt’s list but only four 
of ^e dhte Don-Americaos (partly hp doubt 
because six of the eight joumaU surveyed were 
American). Ranked in order of their import- 
ance by their, oym cross - references, these 


iv (AER) 
and Statistics 


2. Jleview of Economics 
(RESTAT) 

3. Econometrica (EM) ■ 


'i’l 
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THE TRANSLATOR’S HANDBOOK 

The Translatofs Handbook is .an .essential practical guide to translating. 
Thlsyolurne by Catrtona Pickeh covers .all aspects o7 tb^ hrahslatoi’s 
profession r- including training, working prckMSidure arid'd^ciiption of 
hardware and reference* materlaL 270pp. 


ISBN 085142 173 3 < Hardback UKflSiOO; Over^as £21:0i 
0 85142 X85 7 Paperback UK £13.50; Overseas £15.50 

in the jtranslatldn field IridU The Technical 
Tr^nalaridl^ new 212 riage -bardback, Term. BbnIe /or 

i!' 'V 


I[p»>tri6r4'' details, arid ri;^ubUca;db"^s ipaW 



.'ThaAMaaia^ 



4. Journal of Political Economy (JPE) 

5. Quarterly Journal of Economics (QJE) 

6. £(^/io/m'c Jowr/in/ (EJ) 

7. Economica (E) 

8. Southern Economic Journal (SEJ) 

III a survey of the top journals “from a user's 
point of view'', Stephen Kagan c'ind Kenneth 
Leeson (JEL, 26, pp 970-1003) estimated the 
likely readership of an article in eight non- 
specialist prestige journals. They dropped (he 
last two from the above list and added the 
Review of Economic Studies (REStiul) and the 
Journal of Economic Literature UEL). The 
likely number of readers in the US was put at 
3,000 for the AER, 1,000 for the EJ and only 
200 for the REStiid, a highly technical journal, 
based in the UK. (TWo other journals, not 
included in the above lists but ranked in the top 
twelve for prestige in a 1973 survey, are the 
Journal of Economic Theory and Oxford Eco- 
nomic Papers.) 

Writing for the producer of articles, Sharon 
Oster has calculated the “optimal order for 
submitting manuscripts”, taking account of the 
time-lags described and of the acceptance 
probabilities. The strategy depends on 
whether one wants prestige or readership, and 
whether one is at the beginning or end of one's 
career. She calculates, for example, that the 
young, impatient assistant professor should 
prefer submitting to RESTAT at SEJ over the 
AER. (Her own “optimal strategy” of submit- 
ting to the AER first apparently worked well.) 

Notwithstanding the fascination shown by 
economists in the operation of prices and mar- 
kets, the disseminating of ideas is not left to 
market forces. For the producer and consumer 
of articles, the “invisible hand” is that of the 
referee. 

Law 

A. W. B. Simpson 

v^eiiVback in'the <19608, controversy de- 
veloped in the Oxford Law Faculty over prop- 
osals to reform the syllabus, it became custom- 
ary to divide the subjects studied into two cate- 
gories, the “useful” and the “useless"; with the 
aim of making the law school intellectually 
respectable, undergraduates should, it was 
argued, be forced to study at least some useless 
subjwts, lest the institution degenerate into a 
trade school. The same division can be applied 
to legal periodicals , but the power to coerce the 
profession into reading the useless journals is 
al^t. The nineteenth century saw the found- 
ation of many professional legal trade journals 
-the LawAdvertber (1823), the Legal Obser- 
ver ot Journal of Jurisprudence (1831, becom- 
ing the Solicitor's Journal in 1856), the Legal 
Inquirer (1869). Many such journals flourish 
to^y - the New Law Journal, the Business 
Law Review, the Justice of the Peace, the 
Lawyer and the long-lived Solicitor's Journal 
Itself. Their fuhetipb is immediately practical; 
they disseminate useful information and ideas, 
while at the satpe time aiming to be readable, 
stimulating and entertaining - subsidiary alms 
whirii contribute to the very high quality which 
some of these journals achieve. . 

The self-consciously academic or, in Oxford 
teiminology, '*U8eles8”, laiy reviews have a 
,<^rent foqctioo. Jtis to express, demonstrate 
: .' Ood act out the.ijdeq tbdt law Is a fit objoct.of 
;'hi^\,culbirev They. tbo. o^lna^ tit 
■ ;hlneteehth,\c^fui'y - in ^glaiid with the 
' Quarterly 

He'view of Jurispmdence ia 1828 and in 
, United States Wl^ the AtheWciin /urisf in 1K9. 

Neither the grand<pld mien are 

. • nowthe an4the 

yHaiyard The opediiig 

I i I: '' .If. ' jJ,. 


tp any notion ipf- practical rejevatice; it con- 
taiined :Maltl^nd .on the ' $eisjn of Qmttds, 
' i pl<^y ioh i^eder^ ^vertimeAt, Vitiograi^^fl 
oh me. Text hpri Mayne Q.b the. 

PamarchaiThwtjf.'.pyet^t^ i| hais pre^ 
Sery6d|ts 

ekampje‘,i^pu^^ pf^the-hcciutri!-: 

■■■} 'hwnteoiibhltit^by (trial by battle,' 

' ; liUetU^ aiirh ip 3.819) 

j';,:an^ ah inypstiu^ b^Prbfea'sor Hhrbrilggea 

' ;bfthe.pi:dcb^a^ri^^^ 


to include material related to contemporaiy 
legal issues, and to presem a mix which will 
coax the higlicr judiciary into flirtation with 
legal intellcctunlism. (Some judges are rn. 
moured to regard its case-notes in much tlie i 
same way as actors regard their notices.) i 
The Modern Law Review, which also be- ' 
longs in the “useless'' camp, was founded in 
1937 with the expressed nim of discussing “the 
Inw us it functions in society ... in its relation 
,to contemporary conditions and problenu". 
Tliis aim it still pursues and, insofar as any legal 
production can, it occasionally exhibiu slight 
flickeriiigs of radicalism and theaventgarde.u 
in W. T. Murphy and R. W. Rawlings^ lecent 
uncomplimentHry study of the structure of 
House of Lords' judgments. In the main, 
however, it has nut succeeded in widening the 
scope of prestigious academic legal writing to 
embrace quantitative or empirical studies of 
how the law actually operates (an eiueption is I 

Z. Adler’s 1982 article on the actual working! 
of the Sexual Offences (Amendment) Ad of 
1976). The boundaries of normal legs! 
academic writing continue lo be dictated nouo 
much by some restrictive intellectual (heory 
as by geographical inertia - a reluctance to 
move outside the secure confines of the liw I 
library. The relatively new Oxford Journal^ \ 
Legal Studies (founded in 1981), promoted 1^ I 
the Oxford Law Faculty, has not adopted t 
significantly different editorial policy from that I 

of the original Law Quarterly Review (In ] 
foundation an Oxford journal) but in its sh^ ] 

life it has succeeded in establishing an inlenu- ] 
tional character which gives it a special ilavoiiri < 
it has also avoided encumbering its pages with ] 
the tired book reviews which have traditiocaDy f 
been an essential part of an academic Isw ur > 
view. I 

Of the best-known academic reviews, ibe 
Cambridge Law Journal (founded IKl) was 
once the odd man out. In origin wry mudii - 
house journal of the Cambridge Faculty, it M 
one time partially adopted the American pat- 

■ tlce of involving (aw students in its ■pnMkxu 
Today a great majority of the leading Amer- 
ican law reviews are law-school itwnaiS' 
edited and controlled by the ablcrsludenh^ . 
of course, graduates) , but attempts to prw^ 
learned legal journals on this side of the Atlui- 
tic along these lines have had little succcs, »w 
the Cambridge Law Journal has long 
abandoned tliis experiment. 

U is difficuluo assess thedegrootowhlcfiuie 
leading English law reviews exert a direct inn 
ence upon the working of the law, but 
that their audience outside academic 
in fact very limited, though their ir^uew 
upon legal education ensures that In t« 
term their significance is -Lj 

America, matters are differently orgs ' 
There, the established tnl®**®®*'*®*, 
the law arc the lending law 
higher judiciary is kept In loucli Mthtte w 
material published in the rcviw ^ 

mechanisms (such as tlic 
brief), but particularly through thow^«^ 
judges' law clerks - able young law 
who act as research assistants 

judges. Thus the "useless” Uwrevle^^ 

useful and immediately In 

arrangements erist to make . 

this country no similar S toff 

the consequence that the 1 ,^ 111 ; 

reviews to influence JudWal decte^« | 
, severely, limited. Senior .judgw _ anti i • 

ttieyarcverycar^hinastateofi 

th^rafcssicm as a whole has no 

centres'.., ' u ..i* «nd tWMR' ' 

Matters may perhaps 

one law journal Which *®®**'* ^v'-yngclli^‘ .1 
depec of success in dreatingit“? ^ 

in the ieghi profe$rion- TWs » ifl' : i 

Law: RsWaw which,, by | 

mediatelyipractical ^ s'ikffti i 

Ulating and ipresad^ : i 

: JfltimWating format, has dpp8 loitfL j 

wide .lirofewlpnal: 

term, the rolativp declli^ 

the iiadUional rehtro-pi«5J' ^ , j 

. 0iE»gUshlegal4ctivity^^^^i^, , 

■ itiiiy change the.appro^<>Wg^t^^ ^ , 

toUecfoal law levww. W 
IwinijinrTfifR. noIltidanS and 
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Letter 


On Translation 

gf - Stevan Hamad’s letter (December 2) 
ib^t translation confuses a number of issues, 
lliere sre titiee in particular f should like to 
ojflimenl on briefly. 

(1) 1 am accused of “scepticism” nhout trnns- 
lilitHllty, apparently because I made ilie point 
tbU the concept of trnnslatability is culturc- 
de^ieadent. Either Hnrnard does not undur- 
lUDd that point, or he has a very odd notion of 
wfiticiim. To ask “How con wc he sure that 
tmthtioD really is possible at aWT' may well 
besiceptic's question; but it was not mine. To 
uk "Wbere does the idea of translotabilily 
coiu from?" is not a sceptic’s question, and 
Kuiud's tetter in fact supplies part of the 
unr (thus reinforcing my point, although he 
docs not seem to realize this). 

(2) Haroad gets my glossability criterion tbe 
noogway round, and is thus able to saddle me 
byiDplication with an apparently absurd con- 
(isioQ. Idid not say , as he seems to think, that 
2Jh a system of signs into which nothing an 
ED|HihmaQ says can be translated, then the 
'utranilatable system is not a language". 
Ibl would prove that what the Englishman 
luipeakliig was not a language. By the glos- 
ubillty eriterioQ, on the contrary, the conclu- 
ra would be that S was not a language. 

(i) Hamad trivializes the question of trans- 
IHibility by electing to call just any kind of 
sunpt at interlinguBl explanation a “transla- 
lioB^ is merely obtuse. On his view, of 
nine, ft would be perfectly possible to “trans- 
ke' Neutrinos lack mass into Old ProvenQal. 
Ik only trouble is that part of this laborious 
OUProveagal “translation” will have to be a 
Bdipborical account of modem physics 
1 q the terminology of the trouba- 

doan, . 

ThcM three points are doubtless related to 
underlying muddles about translation 
riidii^acc here and there in Hamad’s lel- 
kr.for instance, in his bland assumption that 
raatelary i$ no obstacle to translation be- 
^ missing words can just be “coined” 
needed. Unless things have changed 
at school, making up non-existent 
'^rdj to render existing English ones 
counts as failure lo translate. Even 
sorting out misunderstandings of this 
^*ould needat least a columnar two more 
cditt^al indulgence is likely to 

Oxford. 



inadvertent niis-cltuiion from 
^uinh * S<>ltar concorning the political 
peoples” ip the. 
o(Nr»L L • ^ draws attention In his letter 
p^nt . This does riot alter my main 
^ tisrou^H other examples, that 
riitiiiK J ^9 departure from his prior 
n^- 5 Middle East in its minimal 
.hiptoiy and to cultural 


whose description and 
4e Loi^ • through facility in 

*1*9 re^on. Because Sohar 
'^acek wilk S?- ^ in its explicit 
dynamics”, it is reason-. ' 


l«ipL..jJr'w?cted a greater attention to 
“ noting that I do 
vIL^ ttipdrtftical claiiris, butens. 


in that I am consequently “unsym- 

pathelic". To the contrary. I am quite in 
sympathy with his goal of eihnographically 
elahorutmg a “dynamic analysis" of the proces- 
.ses of “cultural production and reproduction" 
in a coniplex society and appreciate some 
complex ethnographic descrip- 

Barth s concept of culture is inadequate to 
Ins stated goal because it reduces the concept 
of culture to "traits”, "syndromes" and 
idcutional “stufr. If in Barth's view I failed 
sufficiently to echo his elegant description of 
the exquisite manners" of Suharis, it is 
because the stated goal of his book requires 
more than an extended account of inter- 
personal styles and an inventory of ethnic, 
sectarian, gender, status and occupational 
attributes in which (he basic distinction be- 
tween culture concepts and social roles is often 
blurred. 

Symptomatic of this blur, Barth perceives 
Coon's mosaic metaphor of the Middle East as 
“essentially similar” to Oeertz, Geertz and 
Rosen’s views of Moroccan society, 
a notion reaffirmed in his letter. Unlike 
Coon, who used the mosaic metaphor as 
a heuristic descriptive device, the latter 
elaborate a theoretical concept of culture 
that goes beyond a description of social 
organization. Discerning the implications of 
this basic difference could have been a first step 
towards constructing a critique of contempor- 
ary cultural or (as it is often called) “interpre- 
tive” analyses as seminal as was Barth’s much 
earlier critique of the notion of sodal structure. 
Despite his protestations, Barth’s notion of 
culture, in ray judgment, perpetuates Coon's 
mosaic notion instead of “demolishing” it, 
weakens bis case for an “alternative model” of 
the factors that generate “the shape of social 
networks" and leaves for the future an effec- 
tive critique of interpretive anthropology. 

DALE F. EICKELMAN. 

Department of Anthropology. New York Universi- 
ty, 25 Waverty Place, New York. 

'Madness and Modernity' 

Sir, - Roland Littlewood, in his review of C. R. 
Badcock's book Madness and Modernity 
(November 18), speaks about the illusory 
nurturing by the many-breasted Diana of the 
Ephesians. The nurturing was nol only illusory 
but surely quite disillusioning - the so-called 
many breasts were not breasts at all but bulls’ 
scrota sacrificed every year to the Asion magna 
mater Kybele, godded of fertility, arid hung on 
her statue. 

Or should it have been on allusion lo the 
emosculotlng effects of the welfare state? 
DIETHER CARTELUERI. 

Kdtenstrasse 5. D-7800, Freiburg, West Germany. 

Tintin 

Sir, - Valentine Cunningham’s informative re- 
view of the translatioD of TinUn’s Chinese 
adventures (November 25) prompts me to add 
an observation on the translation of the series 
as a whole. 

Tintin was first introduced to Englishiapealc- 
ipg reqdorsto 1951; When ■: 

' fie appeal la serial form on' the centre pages . 
of the boys’ paper, tbe'Eugfe. This translation 
is superior in one essential respect to all those 
which have followed it, in that (he hero re- 


mains Belgian and the adventure begins in a 
French-speaking part of continental Europe. 
The more recent publications, on the other 
hand, pretend not only that Tintin speaks Eng- 
lish, but that he is English. To this end even the 
artwork is altered, 2* fyage becoming "2nd 
floor”, and so on. But, of course, the cars all 
travel on the wrong side of the road, policemen 
have the wrong uniforms, caretakers look like 
everyone’s image of a concierge, delivery boys 
wear berets and “Marlinspike” is not, by being 
so named, changed from a French ch&teau into 
an English country house. 

These innumerable disjunctions are particu- 
larly painful in the context of Herg6's meticu- 
lous attention to detail and his acute feeling for 
the character of a place. It is a great pity that 
Methuen did not follow the lead of Hulton 
Press and avoid pandering to our supposed 
insularity: by leaving signs like “Restaurant 
Syldave" unchanged on the windows and shop- 
fronts they might even have saved themselves a 
little money. 

E. C. FERNIE. 

7b Bracondale, Norwich. 

'Realism and Reason' 

Sir, -In pointing to a Berkleian nonsequi/ur in 
Hilary Putnam’s Realism and Reason (Novem- 
ber 2S) your reviewer Colin McGinn opines 
that “what we see need not be mind-dependent 
just because our seeing it is”. But “what we 
see” is in this context an ambiguous phrase 
which fails to establish the non sequitur. It lets 
Berkeley and Putnam off the hook. 

Try: what we look at need not be mind- 
dependent, etc, and Colin McGinn's case is 
made inescapably. 

HARRY V. KEMP. 

Old Hall, High Nibthwaite, Ulverston, Cumbria. 

Ernest Hemingway 

Sir, - Jim Grace suggests in his review of Nor- 
man Mailer (December 9) that Hemingway 
compromised his artistic integrity and suc- 
cumbed to Hollywood. Hemingwaj^ made only 
one brfrif visit to' HolfyWcmd fo M 
raise mondy to bby ambuJaAoM for Loyalist 
ISpain. He was technical adviser to the film of 
The Old Man and the Sea, but this -merely 
involved his customary fishing for marlin. He 
sold film rights of his fiction, but disliked all 
tbe movies based on his work except the first’ 
version of The Killers (1946). UDlike Fitz- 
gerald, Faulkner, Dos Passos, Huxley, Waugh 
and Isherwood, Hemingway never wrote 
screenplays for Hollywood. Since Heming- 
way’s attitude towards Hollywood was exem- 
plaiy, Grace’s vague slur is both gratuitous and 
meaningless. 

JEFFREY MEYERS. 

14 LamboHe Road, London NWS. 
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Judah Loew 

Sir, - As Chimen Abrairisky's authoritative 
review of Byron L. Sherwin’a.book MysHcal 
Theology and Social Dissent:- The Life arid 
Works ofJudttliLoew of Prague (November 
18) expresses some reservations, it may be of 
service to some readers to point out that his 
description of it as “the first book on Loew in 
; English” is hotquite rorret^t: Fred^jcThieber- 
•: g/er*a The G^f^R^bbi''i^^ Hfs 

Life end Work end, the Lege/i 'd o/tlte Golem: 
With Errractt/rofM His Writings end a Collec- 
tion of the old Legends was published in Tlie 
East and West Library, London, in 1954. As 
, the full title suggests it |s a mine of fascinating 
iafoiination. 

: rOYOUVER. 

<9 Falcon Street, Ipswich, Suttolk. 

; Bade to Rack ; 

' Sir, - 'Breath ' bad to' be 'l^t^ and fingers 
; cfps^qd because the delicate passage front 
; antiquity to ifeudailsin as John Kautsky prer. 
sentsit (my review of his Politics o/Aidstotratlc 
' Empires, December 9) was a passage- ibucAr 
. from the “relative modeniity” of the -later 
] Roman Empire io (he aristocratic einpire of . 
: j^ropean feudalism. How nee^ssaiy ^ Init alas 
Ihow unavailing - such precautions were, 

, appears from the fqpt that in .Its 'delicate 
' pas^ge fiom pioof'fo'piinted.p^; the wd 
“bank” was sudM ihto some prodf-rqader’s or 
pririter’s blq^. bole. . j : : •, ' ; 

,'i.!iKB.pbURffi.';i r';’ 

^dbh. School and. Polidcal Science. 


Books from Oxford : 

Classical Studies 

The Grand Procession 
of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus 

E. E. Rice 

The description of Ihe vast procession 
organized by Ptolemy II Philadelphus In 
Alexandriaduring the early third century 
B.C. exists as a fragment of a work by 
Kalllxeinosof Rhodes. Dr Rice provides 
the first full treatment of this account, 
consisting of text, translation, and an 
extensive commentary. £17.50 Oxford 
Classical and Philosophical Monographs 
Clarendon Press 

Historia Augusta 
Papers 

Sir Ronald Syme 

Bringing togetherfiftesn studies of the last 
decade, the notorious Historfa Augustais 
shown fraudulent In Us claim to be the work 
of six biographers writing under Diocletian 
and Constantine. Notonly is the date 
clearly much later but it is also advocated 
that the Hlsto/la Augusta Is a single 
author's venture in 'ficUonal 
history'. Cl 7.50 Clarendon Press 

Hesiod! Theogonia, 
Opera et Dies, 

Scutum, Fragments 
Selects 

Editio Altera 

Edited by F. Solmsen, 

R. Merkelbach, and 
M. L. West 

This second edition contalna an appendix 
of fragments which have been available 
since 1670, in particular a substantial one 
fromthe Catalogueof Women. Anumber 

artefenf scholia have been 
recxjhsldsred. £7.60 Oxford CiaaafcaJ 
toxia Clarendon PreBS 

Oxford Readings in 
Greek Tragedy 

Edited by Erich Segal 

Professor Segal has selected twenty-nine 
of the finest modem essays on Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides for this 
collection. All Greek has been translated, 
but the authors’ notes have been Included 
for the benefit of scholars. Many of the 
contributions are not readily available. 
£16.50 paperback £7-95 

' Collected Essays 

Colin Macleod 
Edited by Oliver Taplin 

At the time of his early death In 1981 , Colin 
Mteleod was already regarded by many as 
one of the most profound interpreters of 
European lllerature and fdeas. 0\rer thirty 
essays arscolle^ed hers, IncfCidlrig two 
Important lectures previously unpublished. 
Thucydides and Horace are prominent , but 
other subjects vary from Greek epic and 
Irag^y to Roman love poetry to early 
' Christian mysticism. . £20 Clarendon 
Press 

Ovid 

Motarhorphoses Book VIII 

A.s.Hoiirfif > ; 

New ill ^p^acif, ffifs edition replaces the 
harilboUnd edition first published In 1970. 

It bfjfere a text Qf Meilamo rpho'ses V 1 1 i 
togethieriMlth the first detailed English ■ 
ccmmentaiy. The latter emphazlses points 
of style and subject-matter raiherthan 
grammar. Paperback £6.60 cjarendon 
Press 


Oxford L 

University Press 
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COMMENTARY 


The world as theatre 


A small assurance 


Alan Paterson 


PEDRO CALDER6N DE LA BARCA 
Life’s a Dream 

The Other Place , Slratford-upon-Avon 



Bring together professional players, an intelli- 
gent translator, a play by Calderdn and one can 
predict a result that will be spectacular, both 
forjhe players, who can be guaranteed to find a 
dramatist who knows exactly what they can do. 
and for the audience. The RSC’s production of 
Life’s a Dream proves the proposition. For 
over two hours, the theatre is charged with 
pure theatrical energy. In the choice, design 
and use of the play-space, John Barton col- 
laborates with the spirit of Calderdn's popular 
theatre, and, like any contemporary audience 
in a corral de comedias in Ihc 1630s in Madrid, 
we sit in intimate proximity to the poetry and 
action before us. There we arc joined from 
time to time by the players themselves as they, 
too, submit to the spell of performance. For 
this production of Life’s a Dream is an explora- 
tion of Calderdn’s vision of the world as 
theatre. 

Two roles, in particular, come to dominate 
their version. Clarion, the play’s jester, buf- 
foon and serious fool is played by- Anthony 
O’Donnell, an actor who puts on an uncanny 
resemblance to the stumpy, rotund figure of 
the comedia's most famous otgraciosos, Juan 
Rana. He vigorously annotates the surround- 
ing action in successive pieces of theatrical busi- 
ness, bouncing in to secure a ring-side view at 
’^ECiog Basil’s Play” or entering as the circus- 
master, cracking his whip to a Souza air as he 
ushers a prandng horse and its rider into the 
theatre of war. His last great performance is to 
■die before spell-bound men of war: stubbornly 
’hU^tibni^.fo the end, easing his death with 
•; drlnW- : 'ftdm;! stiriuprflaak, O’Dpnnell • 

mann also contributes resourcefully to the vis- 
ion of life as theatre. From the moment she 
Steps into her hobby-horse and whirls it around 
the stage, she peiforms magjcal transforma- 
tions,. changing . from stem, travel-stained 
, transvestite advi^turess- to gowned heroine; 
fropi courtly coquette to prim duenna; from 
Victorian maid to armed warrior and from man 
‘ to woman. She, too,hasherintenselypoignant 
mommi-when she lays before her bemused 


father, the wordly Clotaldo, a trove of roman- 
tic talismans: the key to a trysting-place. a skull 
and a sword. 

A production such as this proves drama to be 
a secure vessel that eliminates the distance be- 
tween limes and cultures. The King is the sci- 
entist, pleading before us to have his science 
and its operations recognized; his astrology is a 
need to secure and control the future; the price 
paid for that security is a living death, for the 
next generation, his son Sigismund, is impris- 
oned in a tower made out of father’s arrogance 
and fear. In Sigismund, played with unstinting 
vitality by Miles Anderson, the archetypes he 
is made to embody perhaps crowd too im- 
petuously upon each other for the space of one 
production. None of his suggested identities 
Cgrubhy boy-wonder, adolescent Naked Ape, 
enraged Oedipus) is specific enough to do vio- 
lence to the spirit of Calderdn's original, yet 
together they weaken the impact of the great 
"life’s a dream” soliloquy, where the prince’s 
incisiveness and lucidity tuni the tables on his 
tormentors and allow him to fashion his 
strategy of uncontrolled despair. This may be 
partly due to a fault in adaptation. To render 
the key-line, ’Uodos sueAan lo que son”, as 
"All dream” induces a blurring of existence 
and fantasy more characteristic of Pirandello 
than Calderdn , whereas a version based on the 
literal “all dream what they are” would at least 
return us to the central issue of self and role. To 
compound the obfuscation of life and fantasy, 
Anderson delivers much of the soliloquy on his 
back, staring dreamily skywards, ignoring this 
vital transaction between the prince and his 
onlookers. Similarly, when Sigismund stages 
the victory of his prudence over Basil and 
draws attention to his momentous reversal of 
the humiliating tableau foreseen by the 
astrologer-king, the opportunity to match his 
father at playing to the public is not taken up. 
Th^ conceptual weakn^ is compensated for, 

ence and political compromise, between the 
duties that fall to him in the new role and the 
temptations it offers of power. 

Two recent adaptations of Calderdn by 
Adrian Mitchell, Tlie Mayor of Zalamea at the 
National Theatre, and now Life’s a Dream, 
show how theatre can be translated effectively 
into theatre. Tbey could even asrist any curious 
Spanish director to rediscover the neglected 
resources of his own Golden Age drama. 


Harold Hobson 


two most famous chapters in St Paul’s first 
Letter lo the Corinthians. 


DENIS POTTER 
Sufficient Carbohydrate 
HampsteadTheatre 


Especially that chapter, the fifteenth, whlcii 
tells us that, though we are sown in corruption 
we shall be raised in incorruption; and that tfah 
corruptible must put on incorruption, io a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye. Thisistoo 
much for Potter. He cannot share St Paul's 


In a Dlav called Sufficient Carbohvdraie one Psui’s 

" « .nnrt do«1 of siioar: but optimism. All hischaracters. two familiwaiKl 
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At the composer’s side 


Gerald Abraham 


would expect to find a good deal of sugar; but era. iwo larmiiM and 

Inkeii degenerafe. worthless Jack Bar- T * u f 

ker omenis Pottor’s hte;t piece - who gives a “^le lucidity of n Greek island, am corrupted 


corrupted 


xer or ucnis roue. » k— ... . e- --- - ^ . 

blackeyetothewomnnwhotriestohelphim P > holiday hS 

his most hysterical moment, and kicks her m uoflyoiocua 


the ribs when she is on the ground - is the 
nearest approach to salvation that Potter’s pro- 
foundly religious play presents to us. Barker is 
a character closer In spirit to The Passing of the 
Third Fioor Back and The Only Way than lo 
Swift and Strindberg. When it is added that it is 
to the bloated, stumbling, quarrelsome Barker 
that all the big speeches, and the big situations 
(for the play is full of such old-fashioned 
things) are given, then logic would suggest that 
Sufficient Carbohydrate is a very poor play. 

Well, so much the worse for logic. Sufficient 
Carbohydrate contains a masterly performance 
of Barker by Dinsdale Landen; Nancy Meck- 
ler’s production is immaculate in its balance 
between violence and the suggestion of a 
serenity which is none the less real for being 
unattainable. Potter is not only a skilled exhibi- 
tor of effective melodrama, but an eloquent 
and imaginative writer who is capable of bring- 
ing to illuminating speeches at their peak mo- 
ments the reflected splendour of familiar glor- 
ies like "For now we see through a glass, dark- 
ly”; or Hardy's gaunt and aged thrush that one 
ble^ night flung its soul into "a full-hearted 
evensong Of joy illimited”; and one can hear 
throughout the text the beating of the Wild 
Duck’s wings. In fact it is exactly at the mo- 
ment that, in surroundings and a climate very 
different from Hardy’s wintry scene, Barker 
T'iidtlcet'the'tbruah that the Values of the play 
change. From being a reminder of Maugham’s 
cocktail-party satires on the vileness of human 
beings it becomes a commentary, from the 
point of view of a sympathetic pessimist, on the 


corruption, for it has been engineered so that 
Barker’s colleague friend, Eddie Vospet 
(Nicky Henson) , can talk him into getting tbe 
sack, and at the same time sleep with Barker't 
wife. Even the young boy, Clayton Vospei 
(Rupert Graves), though he perceives and d^ 
nounces the vileness round him, has the u«ih 
of these things in him, too. Before the play 
ends there is not only deceit, but adultery and 
incest. (I know that Potter says it is not incest, 
but Phidre thought differently, and what is 
good enough for Racine is good enough {« 
me.) 

The story and the characten sound like Our 
Betters, a mere glittering exercise in getting fini 
out of fornication. What makes it quite dUler- 
ent from the dazzling sins of the 19^ is that 
Potter has a doctrine. His doctrine is that ve 
are none of us good, but nevertheless souk* 
how, somewhere a state of gra» does erht; 
like a moving ship, unreuhable yet real, 
almost invisible, yet seen by a few people is 
through a glass, darkly. There are not oaDy 
such people but Barker is'one of them. 

Potter is a genius in the use of tbe uhm- 
pected word. Barker, gazing out to sea, with 
physical loveliness of land and water all rouiw 
him, the very symbol of purity and hotiness, 
says that his heart is filled not with ^ 
appropriate happiness but Odef 

that humanity fell so far short of *^**jJJ® 
given it. Yet it is something, surely, 


^ifXANDRA ORLOVA 

jiiasDTgticy’fi Days aud Works: A Biography in 
Doonnents 

Trsi^Bted and edited by Roy J. Guenther 
Ann Arbor: UMI Research Press; 
distributed by Bowker. £62.75. 

{05713245 


than forty years ago Russian musicolog- 
^ began to publish “chronicles” of their ma- 
jorcomposers; day-by-day accounts - so far as 
ilul is possible - of their work and general 
xtmties, what letters they wrote, where and 
sith (rbom they talked. The first to appear, in 
Ml, was a Letopis’ zhizni i ivorchesiva M. P. 


Musoigskovo compiled by Georgy Orlov who 
d,ed ely after k pablLtlon ' Th^ 

same year came Dm i gody p. /. Chaykovs- 
kovo, the work of four collaborators, one of 
whom was his namesake Alexandra Orlova. In 
1952 Alexandra collaborated with Boris Asa- 
Bey m aUtopis' zhiznii tvorchestva GUnkiand 
followed It in 1963 with a massive volume of 
Trudy i dm M. P. Musorgskovo. And it is this 
volume, with corrections and additions made 
m the course of years, that Roy Guenther has 
translated. 


To the student of nineteenth-century Rus- 
sian music it is, of course, indispensable for its 
accumulation of information not only about 
Musorgsky himself but about the many perso- 
nalities with whom he was in contact, indeed 
for its picture of the period. It is not readable 


Hie Caledonian muse 


Jonathan Keates 


BGERFISKE 
SnUiu) Id Music 

231pp. Cambridge University Press. £17.50. 
(SI247721 


after the isolated examples of Goldoni 
BlBeaumarchais, was the first European wri- 
nictoally to witness an operatic treatment of 
to work? Tbe most likely candidate is Sir Wal- 
Kt Scott, who was in Paris during the autumn 
to gether materials for his life of Bona- 
fok. A visit to the Oddon brought him face to 
kerith Ivanhoe, or more exactly Ivanhoi, a 
StsiiH pastiche made by Pacini with the com- 
. foeri biessing and based as loosely as possi- 
jkijpon the original. Ironically, the librettist 
Wa^plished everyone's dearest wish by 
j^ng the hero to Rebecca and cutting out 
wnpidRowena altogether. Scott, magnani- 
wsaever, excused the piece on the grounds 


o— - — r I ^ opera and of course the story 

ter. that the Grail is not a mirage, JtWly mangled and the dialogue in a great 

-e ;* Thia nnlv a unlu 1 DtAvifiUnt.'i — .2-- .. .. 


of US may ever touch it. Tto Js onjll J 
assurance, but perhaps it is better than t» ) 

loud assertions. 


The voice of the South 


under tba 


Richard Langhatn Smith 


farandole which bursts with energy un^ 
baton of Serge Baudo (himself a 



New from TheNeiv ybrk Public Library 

Astor, Unox ami Itlden FourtdaHons 


CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD 

MireUle 

Coliseum 


oaion oi oerge oauuw - « 

the Rhfinc music and music for the 
sert, which Mircille crosses to meet fi« w 
onlytodieofsumtrok..Ho«0^^ 
ncitwiu Holiohfis In her sufienns, tira88*ag _ 


^reihms * Joplin * Dickens « Who// 


; AltoPbapsody (Opus 53) Lbe Complete Wm-ks 

by Joharmes Brahms , of Scott Joptifi 

: BdUedt^^^iaBrodsf^JMw 

•The liandsome facsimile edition of the ' NownilastithecumprehenslveedUIqn. . 
only aimplete extant riiunuacript()f ‘ oftiiemusIcorihemajor'AmericanGdin-.. 

- Brahmsh often performed setring of ' poser Vbl, I: vXbrl»furPlano;\t>i.II:-Vft>rk.s 

Guetliek haunting lines; p'ublishe<.l on the for Vbice, including the piano-weal .score 


. : 15 Qih imnlveniary of t|ie amiipowr’s birth of the opera Tivenionisba (cloth, | 7 S the 
i': tpli.Hhit$Oj ‘ set, Mp.pcr volume) ^ ^ 




\U • 


It has been the misfortune of the culture of 
southern France to have been diluted and over- 
powered by that of . the north. Both Gounod's 
opera MireUle and the English National Opera/ 
Geneva Opera co-production of it forcefully 
bear witoeSs to this. The very title of the opera 
underlines the defeat of the Provencal lan- 
guage. jMireiOe is in fact Mirei6,the heroine of 
a poem in Provengal by Frdddric Mistral, 
praised by Lamartine for its restoration of the .. 
lan^ d’oc but no sooner written than snatch- 
ed back by the professional Parisian librettist 
Michel Gand'for. Gounod's opera. 

Gouiipd tnct Vklstral an.d was as much Im; 

; . - {icenflid by his I'pur^ aiid pritnltiVe?' qualities as 
>' ■ bjr thqiie of his characters. In their tributes to 
. one aridtheir, knd in Qpunod's reminiscences, 

.. milch Was made of the buhiidg sun, the hover- ; 
. , Ing athnpsphefo arid the' bazziiig of warblers ' 
' . an^ dCaidas as he wanderdd , hotebepk in hand , 


nntely delights in her suffenng, 
self barefoot across the stones, 
lines her visions of Jenisalero wjt . . 
surging of organ and harp. gy*, p 


III — . _ u 

into heaven a cordless voice ta « ^ 
more and more snccharine (lucludiag «■ 


evitable A ve Maria) is spooned ^ 

kindoflhingisnotloever^«!' g, 


That 


and the more than customary 
disbelief required is 
the production, which is 
Any hint of Provensal 
Tht .set, clearly 


noting that it was “superbly 
“^*boked very weir, yet adding “it 
an^hing like the words 
w Witt L of pain with spasms in 

I dictated to William Laidlaw at 
rj®®™ now recited in a foreign tongue for 
strange people’’.. 

Ida u” ^ timpjy capitalizing on the 
which reached its 
with Lucia di Lammermoor, 
every novel and narrative poem ex- 
and St Ronan’s Well was 
fclBfteu out (Sir Henry 

7Stj,L^ P^ueed eight, from Vie Lady 
Talisman) with Ivanhoe 
w strongest fascination. The 
fu Vf^ii Crown Jewels, Festen 

(to- a libretto by Hans 
Jeanie Deans have been 
l£^ We now know 

“ 4e uZLll'' and die Judin rimply 

“0 Nicolci-s 


friadowf.H 2?® whose success 


to <!-- and 


i' 


■X 


'a ' i)t^')gmti|ilc [^c»|hiilj$,.' i NRjfolfk fimt npvel,.77!?e (cfoih; 

' ii . V 'Y- available todenientpiitslde U.S!) 

6i.l^ 6^ liihrtfies'bfpickediitan^ :[,<^»tutysliuttesits ihwpi^ltcatfbh ttfjbe '' 


The pair visited a Glasgow cotton-mill, 

4 a— , -irtHmitiauc' ’■'^lorrinj' •. ■'■'■'"“aawMv fscu-consciQusaaan . savoured the herring at Inveraray, tell in love 

are overladen with rnelodr _ . 'V - ptofotiS?y em^arras- Ballachulish, bought a horse 

heavy .for .the setto bean ^ and call to explore Loch Tay and Crtanlarich, 

' Happfiytheoperaisw^su^jj^^ MdfoUow«i Scott. Keats and V)/ordworth out 

dpnald’sstyUshlyuns^bJ^ .^pish Review wlm^s to the basalt piUars of Sttffaj wh 


, ^^^-^ndj^^nd — dr^ar^ up 

study Penelope Macka^to^^^ jfjO^^^^ypieelnsmeln ^^^^ . 


, , i^themostsuccbss- 

^'fruitbf th^y.prdri 6f Nietz- 

sCheV adVodated hritidotd to itortherh iritro- 
spection ~ la mu^ique MedlUri^ But there 
aro ateo Iqnguaiirs, for the op^a is neltiierr 


easily jbe .vacuously cbnyentirrilal; 


i.^rit iqatters in ' 

! 'iri.ibyb'iiiir|th'rLbM 

II' OL K ’ ••! ..i. al . .. • 


lover Vincent . - _ . 

terest if one cin 

^ desbrves and demind^ a w 


, Vqyer-teiiy.'^^^ lOdpfd Unlyersity^Tjw^^^^^ 

i'''^ewed 


tunes and fortunes with successive arrangers 
fram Geminiani to Boieldieu. He manages to 
turn the unenviable task of sifting through the 
volumes of Oswald’s Caledonian Pocket Com- 
panion and Thomson's Original Scottish Airs 
into a cogent study in fluctuating musical aes- 
thetic as we watch Haydn, Pleyel and Kozeluh 
wrestling with slippery tonalities or getting 
flummoxed by closes in the dominant, and 
Ihomson himself sending back nine dud 
arrangements to a nettled Beethoven. “It 
would be desirable”, he subsequently re- 
quested, "if you wrote the variations in a style 
that isyhm///ar and easy and a bit brilliant, so 
that the majority of our ladies may play them 
and relish them.” 

Romanticism’s Ossian-worship inevitably 
marks the weirdest phase of European icos- 
saiserie, but the author is at pains to show what 
a profitable vein was there to be worked. 
Mehul’s Uthal (1806), using an orchestra with- 
out violins and opening with a storm at whose 
climax the heroine is heard calling for her lost 
father, while the curtain is still lowered, cer- 
tainly sounds good enough to .be included in 
the Coliseum's recently initiated rarity resyivals 
series. Leseur's Les Bardes (1804), however 
etiolated its inventions, fasi^ates by' its ex- 
traordinary air of Wagner ante lltteram (there 
were paranoia and folies de grandeur to go with 
it). The “hundred harps of Selma” in Maepher- 
son's original were reduced to eight, but Napo- 
leon gave the composer a gold snuff-box and 
the Legion of Honour. 

Fingal, Malvina and the rest, whether real or 
ersatz, hung on stolidly to the fonges of music- 
al inspiration until after the First World War, 
in . works such os Ippolitov-Ivanov's Three 
Musical Tableaux from Ossian. Most arresting 
of all attempts on the poems are Schubert's 
long rhapsodic scenas, which capture perfectly 
that quasi-onarchic sense which Maepherson 
aimed at conveying. If it is not entirely dear 
why Fiske should wish to reproduce the fujl 
texts of all seven in a separate appendix, he 
makes oiit a good case for scrambling Shtlrik 
und Vinvela, Die Nadu and Croman into a 
cantata. ! 

It was left to Mendelssohn, with the loyal 
Karl Kiingemann in tow, to pnCouiiter tiie.rt^alr 
Scotland, ri4th a ^sto arid adv^tufoiisriess 
which we might wish had permeated more than 
tiie last movement of the Scotch Symphony. 


but infinitely “dippable”. I open it at random 
and find a long entry from the diary of Nadezh- 
da Purgold, who was later to marry Rimsky- 
Korsakov: 

|Mu$orgsky] has a habit which probably comes from 
excessive egotism: he never ioitiaies a conversation 
with anyone who has not spoken to him first; he does 
not try to force anyone to speak, as if he feared 
showing thai he was pleased lo be conversing with 
the person. Heonlywantstotalkwith someone who 
considers a conversation with him a peculiarpicasurc 
and who begins [that conversation] himself. So it is 
with the rest of his actions: because of conceit, he 
never volunteers to bring along his romances. 
Although be knows the pleasure they bring, he waits 
to be asked. Again for the same reason, he never 
asks Sasha to sing, although I am certain and know 
posilively how highly he regards her singing. Diis is 
particularly true when he visite alone. . .. In this 
case, he has usually come to perform one or another 
of his pieces, to show something new, and thus be 
wants alt the attention to be focussed on him then - 
he wants to occupy the whole evening himself. In a 
word.ilappears. . .that the most ouistandinglrait in 
his personality is egotism. . .. Some think that he 
isn't intelligent, but I don't agree with that. His 
intellect is unique, original, and very keen. But 
sometimes he abuses this very keenness. This could 
be an affectation, a desire to show that he Is not like 
everyoneelsc. . .oritcouldbynowjustbepartofhia 
nature. The former u more likely. . ..But there is 
another area in which he is lacking - warmth and 
genlieoess. 

Later she added a postscript, “It is all untrue, 
or at least much of it is,” but then a second 
postscript, “It is only untrue in regard to gent- 
leness and warmth, because I am sure that he 
has these qualities”. 

Musorgsky’s own letters have been pub- 
lished complete, with other documents, in The 
Musorgsky Reader (New York, 1947) in a 
translation by Jay Leyda and Sergei Bertens- 
son, and it must be said that their version of 
Nadezhda’s diary entry is less stiff than Guen- 
ther’s. Indeed his translations owe something 
to theirs but are sometimes heavy-handed and 
rather less close to the original. On March 18, 
1875, Musorgsky writes to Golenishchev- 
Kutuzov about the French medium Br6dif: 
The Qaul Brddif is sununoning spirituaUst mii^ps; 
BO eyewitness worn ffle/And te-generaOH^ 
that ood table ledt the hodse oltogelM^ and to ' 

Br6dif at his apartment,. This, ofebdne, b all'aoii- 
senset but nevertheless he does summoo something 
(I’m not laughing - remember our talks). . 

This could hardly be closer, to the Russian, 
except that there Brddif is “performing” (chl- 
nit) miracles. In Days and Works it appears as 
The Gaul Bredif [s/c] is bringing about spiritualist, 
miracles; an eye-witness veiUes this. . ..'This, of 
course, is all nonsense; but, nevertheless, he does 
cause something. (I’m not kidding; remember our 
talks.) 

Dropped accents and slang are trivia, but there 
are actual howlers. A diary entry of Rimsky- 
Korsakov's pupil Ilya IVumenev is said to re- . 
cord that “Iii the last period [of his life], the 
composer of Boris did not even have his own 
piano, but he used the old cymbals of Oav- 
ryushko with great pleasure''. The word 
T^menevusesisti/m6<r/y, the Hungarian dm- 
balomLthls is just, po^lble but I suspect it was 
really on old cembalo that Musorgsky used 
instead of a pioiio. 

A more serious error is Orlova’s persistence 


where Mendels- 


raituVal: symthesls : Fiske enjoys, this and m&hos odjoyfil as 

5« Scotlanfi, in wcU* without condescension though without, . 

on the other hand, Tclaxii^ hls scholarly vi^^ 

I • eri^ssing work : lance. TTiouji^ he remains ^tifely in conti^l of 

spread bis subject and source's ihrotighout the book, ■ 

y for inves-i he sUps in to the text a succession of irrestf tiple 


asidesrohthecharacterandrepytationofBon- 
I- ’ ^ ■ • : V ^ dePriocceharUe, fof cMmple,oo thedmpst 

universai antipathy fclt by his conte^ppranM 
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Modest Musorgsky by Repin, reproduced from 
James Galway's Music in Time by Mann, 


in the belief that Musorgsky wrote music for 
Sophocles’ Oedipus despite the fact tliat she 
quotes the reference which should have alerted 
her (January 23, 1859): "The scene in the tem- 
ple from the tragedy Oedipus in Athens". 
There is indeed a tragedy called Oedipus in 
Athens but it is not by Sophocles. The author 
was a well-known dramatist, Vladislav Ozerov 
(1769-1816), and Musorgsky’s temple-scene - 
published in 1939 in Volume VI of the Com- 
plete Edition of his works by an editor who also 
suffered from the Sophocles delusion - adapts 
one of Ozerov's stage-directions which makes 
no sense in connection with either of the Oedi- 
pus plays by Sophocles. All this has been 
known, except in the Soviet Union, for forty 
years; it is, for instance, mentioned in the fifth 
edition of Grove's Dictionary (1952). 

:;j Itiqfto/dcaj-i'.buejuqfortonatlelyinevjt^^^ 
tbat q'r^ew;.6f:a b'boK of this klild Shoufd 
concern itself :^tfa error, for one of its many 
and great values is (he coireotion of error. Tlie 
1932 Pisma i dokamenty included a letter in ' 
which Musoigsky says he has been reading 
through Gluck’s operas and one called Tsinna 
which the editor, Audrey Rimsky-Korsakov, 
was not able to identify. Nor were Cal vocoressi 
and the editors of The Musorgsky Reader, ft 
was left to Orlova to find that Tsinna was a 
misreading of Zampa ^ a ihishap'quite feasible 
in Cyrillic cacography though not in our. own. 

In Days and Works many uncertain datings are 
corrected or confirmed, and discrepancies be- 
.tween announced casting and actual perfor- 
mers cleared up. But Orlova has failed to solve 
one puzzle. Musorgsky says he finished the 
orchestral score ot Night on the Bare Mountain 
On June 23, 1867 (although the autograph is 
clearly dated June 30), yet on July 5 he wrote to 
Rimsky-Korsakov quoting a passage, given 
here on. page 144, which does not appear at all ' 
in the authentic score published belatedly fn-< 
1968. . . 
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Foul play in the Vatican . 
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This massive piece of hisioire romimc^e would 
make a suitable infrastructure for a film script 
with plenty of highly coloured sets and detail , 
snatches of dialogue and flaslibacksto the past, 
pictorial characters and a violent, sensational 
plot. It purports to provide a truthful history of 
the year of three Popes, 1978, with a myster- 
ious death, revelations concerning two highly 
secret conclaves and a dramatic coda leading 
up to the attempt on John Paul ll's life in May 
1981. 

A prodigy of modern technology, this presii- 
gious work was put together in twenty-two 
months by two journalisis with the help of 
copious unacknowledged borrowings from 
established Catholic authors such as Peter 
Hebblethwaile. Gordon Thomas and Max 
Morgan-Wiils’s own vast contribution in- 
volved 200,000 miles of travel in a dozen 
countries, and a hundred recorded interviews, 
making in all some fourteen million words of 
documentation, ie, 20.000 words a day diges- 
ted and excreted at the gallop. Not much time 
for libraries or reading or reflection. Their 
lightning review of papal history leaves the 
reader stupefied by its superndality; with .some 
dubious exceptions, mostly gathered through 
interpreters, their principal sources seem to 
have been Irish or American or both; the au- 
thors do not seem to know Italian or the 
elementary topography of Rome. They call the 
Tiber limpid and can walk from Rome's main 
railway station to St Peter’s in a quarter of an 
hoitf i Anyone who can see and do such things 
is' obviously. capable of miracles and believing 

.t'-. »_i: ,_j t_' ,1^ — Jij. 





inmost secrets of the Roman Curio, with its 
2,300 members, and the two Conclaves of 1978, 
for all their strictly preserved privacy, not 
to mention understanding and publicizing the 
guarded, deepest personalities of three very 
different Popes? Their narrative scorns specific 
references and makes up for careful analysis of 
a highly complex story with the simple thesis 
that the Soviet KGB is at the bottom of two 
improbable plots. It constitutes a three-act 
melodrama with a single millipede of villainy 
supplying the connecting links. Behind the 
scenery and costumes, the gossip about food 
and drink and trivial anecdotes provided by 
valets and policemen, tailors and morticians, 
not to mention the informers or paid eaves- 
droppers who flourish in Roman bars and 
restaurants, and the minor conclavist who 
deposited iri n baiik vault his dubious diary of 
an ultra-secret Conclave, only to sell some 
extracts to tlie authors, here are two conspir- 
acies making the first and last acts of a story 
easy to follow by the densest minds. 

The sudden death of Pope John Paul I, aged 
65, on September 28. 1978, nfter a reign of 
only thirty-three days, was a godsend to the 
Don Basilios of the day; it gave the con- 
spiracy-minded everywhere the elements for 
dark suspicions and still darker rumours. Need 
the so-called evidence of foul play be looked at 
seriously, if at all? One anonymous telephone 
call, believe^ by some without a scrap of evi- 
dence to come from Soviet agents, a dis- 
crepancy as to the person who was first to find 
His Holiness dead, a mistake of judgment by 
the Cardinal Camerlengo who sent all the early 
death-bed witnesses out of Rome without de- 
lay - these were the grounds for fantasies 
eagerly spread by extremist right-wing organ- 
izations like the Civilth Cristiana, followed for 
a short while by the sillier media. That the 
Pope, a man of feeblb constitution, frantic in- 
dustfy gnd wretched appetite had been in hos- 
■ pltaLelght tjmes and bpd. four operations be- 
. £oi^j^/Wi^ electad^:^ known In Venice, 

' Paiffiaiehi little knpWii Sh 


Rome. When common sense prevailed am! it 
was finally accepted on the evidence of the 
majority of doctors that the cause of death was 
a heart attack, brought on by overwork, the 
rumours died and Civilth Cristiana was 
silenced. Not, however, our authors; tliey have 
a deeper understanding of the devious and in- 
genious planning of the KGB. They choose to 
share the curious suspicions which they have 
attributed to the Archbishop of Vienna, Car- 
dinal Koenig, that there was an dahoratc con- 
spiracy to destabilize the Catholic Church and 
world by besmirching the whole Curia with the 
monstrous insinuation that an unacceptable 
Pope had died of poison administered by his 
own .disloyal servants. Even though the 
rumours were suppressed, on unpleasant odour 
lingered round the Vatican which could be 
cleverly exploited. Cardinal Koenig is the only 
important witness prayed in aid by these two 
gentlemen. One would like to know how 
seriously, if at all, he took this view. In their 
opinion Cardinal Koenig is an intellectual 
giant. He saw the authors once in 1982. He 
wondered what “the KGB will do next after 
this success". 

The second and third acts of the drama fol- 
low easily and naturally. When “Solidarity" 
was threatened with full-scale repression from 
the East, Pope John Paul H let Brezhnev know 
by privately delivered letter that he was himself 
prepared to die upon the Polish barricades, 
like two Archbishops of Paris in the nineteenth 
century. His threat stopped Brezhnev from a 
march on Poland but rendered John Paul II 
unpardonable by Moscow. Hence Mehmet 
Agea’s nianqu6 effort to assassinate the Pope 
in 1981. Cause and effect ring loud and very 
false. There is no serious evidence for John 
Paul II's letter of warning. Or is a broadcast by 
the NBC, denied at once by Rome, accepted 
by no reputable authority, evidence? 

Agea's attempt, inspired by furious Turkish 
fanaticism and financed and organized from 
.Soflq, is stamped with Bulgar patterns of con- 
• > duct., Alt Ipdcpendent Bul^rian adventure in 


the hail old Macedonian style needed no heh 
or lessons from Moscow. The circumsiaiS 
surnnmding Agon's crime point to effective 
planning by professional assassins, aod » 
treme naivctd on the part of totally outlaw 
Balkan pt>liiicians with no awareness of C8^^ • 
olicism as u world religion. ; 

Whatever one may think of Mr AndropH ^ 
anil his gangs (and this reviewer cannot be i 
accused of Commiinisl sympathies! theiefeno 
shadow of proof that Moscow was behind ife 
crime. Offleial Communism (unlike Maced> 
Ilian terrorism) has never favoured ects of 
‘•individual terror"; the liquidation of whole 
classes or peoples by the million is its method, 
What possible advantage could the bosses of 
the Politburo hope to gain from upsettiagihe 
whole Catholic Church and the massof Thiid 
World Catholics, Just when the great majority 
of feeling in this camp seems more tbaoevei 
tolerant, if not friendly towards Moscow? i 
Is there unolher KGB jackal waitingiodes- 
troy the Pope as the authors wish us to believe? ' 
this the Pope's personal attitude shifted to- 
wards their viewpoint, astheyalsoclain?'nm ^ 
Pope John Paul II is resolutely anti-Marxists 
quite certain; that does not mean (hat he does 
not accept the policy of the Cardinal Secrtuiy 
Casaroli, working for some sort of nsodus 
vivendi with Communist govemmcDts - ilu 
only way to get the Church the p^eariousf^t^ 
doms it enjoys in Poland or Mexico. Howevei 
much the Communist party is corntnilied is 
anti-religious propaganda in the belief thud 
religion is condemned to death in the long run, 
its chiefs know better than to strike at indi- 
vidiial popes. They are convinced (hat luioiy 
is working for them. History will prove then 
wrong. 

Cardinal Hume of Westminster lost no (m 
in contradicting Pontiff on a numberof speak 
points of fact. This did not much put out ibe 
authors, who replied with bluster. They are nci 
greatly worried about potential readers 
people they call "Brits". It is in the USA that 
tlicy have, always had a following, , . 


, . . and the Turkish connection 
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Peter Hebblethwaite 

^ IPAULB.UBN2& 

- 21$pp. Groom Hebtiv £9,95: 
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■ lliere was already. talk qf a "plot’' on the even- 
ing of May 13i 1981 , as Popp iohn Paul U lay on 
, • ! the operating-table and his would-be assassin, 

Mehinet AU Asca, was being interrogated by 
,, ^the It^ian police. It was clear that someone , 
y.‘, had Supported Agca financially for over two 
' years -r he alvvays paid his;bills promptly;‘fl‘on(i 
that Uwasdeduced that'l’soineone’' had put the 
guri in his hahd. The fabttiiat Agca presented 
himself as a loiiely idealist whs !’only to be 
expected*'; ,. he .Was. cqveripg .fpr . his .accom- 
plices. Anyway, he.changed his tiihe eighteen 

- ^months laterl and implicated -Bulgarians in 
•- ' Rome.' The trail then leads through'the Bulga- 
rian secret service to the director of the KGB, 

- .'-Yup Andropov. Thus the current head of the . 


service is subservient to the KGB. Finally, he 
needs a motive, and he finds one in the historic 
opposition between Poland and Russia. Simply 
by his existence and his . .championship of 
hutnan rights, the Polish Pope challenges the 
basis of the Soviet system: The only way to 
cope with him was to kill .him. 

Though the authors of Fo/irijf have made the 
KGB plot theory look silly (see Igor Vinogra- 
dofTs review above), Henze persuades one 
that it is not utterly incredible. But a converg- 
ence of probabilities does not add up to truth. 
The.author believes that he can reconstruct the 
whole dastardly scheme: This confidence is 
misplaced. Though the whole .story Is plausi- 
ble, the details are highly spi^lative and ih- 
'volve logical leaps, innuendo and guesswrk. 
So Henze, infonqs us early On that "after the 
trial Word began to ^me put of Vatican circles 
that the Church hierarchy had a v^ clear idea 
who hhd btm behind the' attack'* - viz Mos- 
cow- Suppo^ng such anonymous sources ex- 
isted, what were their objective grounds . for 
detecting Moscow’s hand? The Vatican has no 
•|ntqlligence service and n.p independent means 
bf ii blqt . '^ere,; qxayw Have' : bpeii 

auspidf^s;!):^^ 

'^Os|r.0t.Hi^tO?S;;e^den^ ' 

•' his ' 

: methpdi;*'prgl he bbl^W beginsa pairs'. 

^ graph) be;B key ^n.’’ mdeed, tii^ .wks : 


He appears to have crossed into Iran. It was an 
odd place to go to at that particular moment, 
just as the Ayatollah was beginning his reign of 
terror in the name of Allah. But, speculates 
Henze, it was a good place to go to if the 
plotters were trying to set him up as a devout 
Muslim. How better than "to have him go to an 
Iran that was in the throes of an Islamic revolu- 
tion"? The trouble with this theory is that Agca 
never attempted to pass liimself off os a devout 
Muslim, so if that was the motive for a visit to 
Iran, it was a waste of time and money. Realiz- 
ing this, Henze suggests that he went to Iran as 
a way of passing undetected into the Soviet 
Union. This is of course possible. But it is 
entirely gratuitous. 

These two examples illustrate on odd feature 
of the book. Henze is often agnostic about 
details but confident about the grand design. 
The.Teader soon becomes aWare that he has a: 
hidden opponent, the Turkish journalist, Ugur 
Mumeu, whose book Agee Dcuyori (so far un- 
translated) offers a rival theory. Mumeu thinks 
that Agca was a Grey 'Wolf and that the Grey 
Wplyes paid hiip to do the killing. Henze dis- 
mis^sj^. by saying thatMumeu is a notorious 
W to ^t the 


"bw^rotind’A : ! indul^it'a^^^ 

^ ‘ T^rkUh » fascist. 
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Jumping to conclusions 


pgHJPWEXLER 

Criacal Soda! Psychology 

19^. Routledge andKegan Paul. £12.95. 
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Social psychology, according to one of Alison 
Urie’s characters, is "composed in equal parts 
ofeommon sense and nonsense - that is, of the 
ilre^dy obvious and the probably false". Philip 
Wesier's critique is even harsher: social 
psychology is "the methodological occlusion of 
deeper problems in society in the name of sci- 
(Dcc". His complaint is not that it is half un- 
due, rather that it consists entirely of half- 
tnths, which succeed in conveying something 
of contemporary American life without sug- 
lestiog bow it got that way, and how it might be 
(bnged. 

Hislorically, Wexter claims, social psycholo- 
gy arose as part of American liberalism, stand- 
ing between unfettered capitalism and social- 
isn. In the early part of the century, it 
lieralded the possibilities of the emergent 
corporate liberal social order": not only did it 
presuppose the possibility of a harmonious and 
efficient capitalism, but it did its best to help 
bringit about, through services to government 
and industry. 

In the 19^, however, social psychology was 
attacked by a crisis of confidence (of which 
Alison Lurie’s witticism is, incidentally, a 
symptom). Self-doubting articles began to 
appear, questioning the value and the validity 
d the discipline's findings. Perhaps the single 
most important point Wexler makes is that this 
creis was not just an internal one: though no- 
body at the time realized it, the Assures which 
appeared on the surface of social psychology 
vut right down to the core of liberalism itself. 
It was the very possibility of the corporate 
libtfa] state - a benign, rational, "scientific" 
teioQ of the interests of capital and labour - 
i^was beginning to lose its power to con- 
raw. The "methodological repair" which so- 
^psychology's critics proposed was a pathet- 
the science didn’t work, because 
supported was becoming 

ideological task which social psychology 
performed, however, remained even when cn- 
for It as a technology for engineering 
**•« harmony fell off. From the beginning. 


Wexler suggests, social psychology has set it- 
self up as the “offidar view of social reality - 
the trustworthy, sdentifically^guaranteed 
account of how people get along. Generations 
of students have had their curiosity about life 
sated by text-book models of interaction, pre- 
judice, conformism, attraction, group dyna- 
mics and tlie rest. The extraordinary achieve- 
ment of all these models, according to Wexler, 
is that they understood the world without ever 
suggesting the presence of a historical or poli- 
tical dimension; they constitute "a system of 
collective representations that makes us con- 
tent with the present, portraying it as natural 
and inevitable". They are the ultimate ano- 
dyne for "those who have made their peace in 
social hopelessness". It is not that the models 
are untrue , but rather that they inhabit an arti- 
ficially isolated realm of knowledge: they pre- 
sent the laboratory activities of middle-class 
American students as timeless and universal 
processes. And while it ignores the perspective 
of the other social sciences,' social psychology 
also cuts itself off from their vitality: few of the 
creative controversies of present-day social 
theory find a resonance within it. 

This dismal state of affairs Wexler ascribes 
to the fact that social psychology has lost any 
vision of itself as a source of resistance to the 
dominant order. He therefore sets himself the 
double (ask of providing a critique and an 
alternative: a critique which will show, in his- 
torical and political terms, how'social psychol- 
ogy got to be the way it is; and an alternative 
which will facilitate social change. Ihe first 
task he undertakes using the Frankfurt 
School's notion of "knowledge critique”: the 
second is a matter of showing that "what are 
usually abstracted as general social psycholo- 
gical processes are integral aspects of the speci- 
fic dynamics of capitalism". The three topics 
under which Wexler pursues his analysis are 
interaction, self and intimacy. 

On interaction, Wexler examines the most 
influential current model of human relations, 
"equity theory". According to this view, the 
fundamental principle governing all human 
transactions Is the maximization of individual 
gain, subject to the constraints of "fairness". 
The ideological content of this theory is pretty 
transparent: by combining Adam Smith's view 
of the market with a pious belief In human 
decency, petit-bourgeois economics are pro- 
jected on to all human Interaction^. By concen- 
trating on face-to-face interactions, it obscures 


ing and grouping 
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development dominates child 
^^egytbutlt is a notion built on very weak 
■^rioqs, The idea is that the child initially 
and abilities and that these 
aschani acquires psychological 


- like its economic predecessor - the blatant 
inequities of class, gender, race and so on 
which belie the myth of "free" exchange. 
Nevertheless, it is a half-truth, and a potent 
one too: as people come to see their rela- 
tionships purely in market terms, the myth 
becomes a reality, and the piower of psychology 
to produce (rather than merely reproduce) 
forms of social life is demonstrated again. 

The central idea behind Wexler's critique of 
theories of the self is that the latter has become 
reified as the source of processes which are in 
origin social. He examines, for example, the 
notion of “the new impulsive self’, with its 
highly individualized needs and enormous 
stress on self-gratification. Theorists such as 
Turner, who make a contrast between the “im- 
pulsive" and “institutionalized" self, are mis- 
sing the point; this apparently anarchic form of 
subjectirity is as much a product of the system, 
and hence just as “institutionalized", as any 
other. 

The topic of intimacy, like that of inter- 
action, tends to be analysed individualistically 
and in terms of a market model: neither the 
depth-psychological nor the social-structural 
influences on personal relationships find much 
place in current literature on the topic. What 
goes on between consenting adults in private, 
Wexler suggests,' cannot be understood except 
as a counterpart to the public realities of com- 
petition, exploitation and compulsive achieve- 
ment. 

Wexler’s critique covers a wide range, and 
leaves few of the fashionable topics in social 
psychology unscathed. Nevertheless, some 
parts are done better than others. First, his use 
of the "knowledge critique" of the Frankfurt 
School unwittingly brings out its shortcomings: 


for all the talk about specific historical and 
political forces, the actual details of how social 
psychology is produced remain surprisingly 
general and vague. Correspondingly, the ab- 
stract notion of "ideological functions" tends 
to be overworked as an explanatory term. It is 
very easy to see, from such an application of 
critical theory, why contemporary French cri- 
tics of psychology (and their British followers) 
have rejected it so drastically: yet this failure 
seems all the more puzzling, since the stated 
aims of “knowledge critique" - the study of 
concrete processes of generation of know- 
ledge, and their productive effects - are very 
close 10 those of Foucault and his school. 

Second, only a very tentative beginning is 
made with the programme of an "alternative" 
social psychology. We learn that it should be 
based on concepts such as alienation, commod- 
ity fetishism, and exploitation, and that the 
Freudo-Marxists made some promising (but 
limited) starts; but Wexler offers in the main 
only sketches and jottings for the new psychol- 
ogy , whose incompleteness is all the more frus- 
trating because they often seem so rich in possi- 
bilities. 

Tliird, and last, it seems a pity to me that the 
book i$ written in a fashion which is likely to 
put off those who most urgently need to read it 
- ie, academic social psychologists. (Most cri- 
tical writers on psychology these days, in fact, 
seem to have become so exasperated by the 
establishment’s failure to take any notice of 
them that they end up writing mainly for each 
other). Social psychologists would have no- 
thing to lose but their occlusions if they were to 
brave Wexler’s occasionally cryptic and pole- 
mical style and take the message of this book to 
heart. 
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whether they would spontaneously sort them 
into categories and her results can be described 
very simply. On virtually every measure (how 
often they formed more than one category, 
how often they alternated between categories 
as they picked the objeots up, how sophisti- 
cated their spatial arrangements were), the 
older children scored higher and showed more 
evidence of sophisticated classification than 
the younger ones did. Sugarman- is sure that 
her study shows that three-year-old children 
are able, in her own words, “to mentally con- 
nect two external states of affairs while pre- 
serving the integrity of eacit one’!. It Is ^olnly i 
hard to.cpmpjpin qbout 
'' ment. ' 

But what about the younger children - the 
ope-yeap-olds? They tended to confine their 
attention to only one set of objecte and Sugw- 
■■ man is quick to point out that this- need have . 

, nothing to do with genuine cIassifi<^tion. . 
“There is no clear.evidc'nce that they cq^lzq a ■. 
whole range of experiences that share the same- 
■ Qualities.’’ "aass-cortsisteht ordering . . * is i 
dependent on the sallenife of f^Mcular qb-^ 

' lects. or It is the intermittent r^u)t of wpeateP ; 
efforts to bring about q partlcul.ar advent 
this because these chiloren h^ly ever sorted • 
the objects into two classes! Yet 

; mink of other reasons. They^ d^^ 

. tired, bored, distracted apd 
were pot told what to 
uhderettwd the'iu8^®«^ 

wa rannoi DOsslbly; conclude oom evi-'., , 

: deiKo’dfthWsorttheti^^^ 


ICAIfnost any alias is a spur to the Imagination, but none 
pi recent years can rival the sheer stunning Imaginative 
sweep of ifie Times Atlas o1 the Oceans.99 
House &Ganfen> . 


CtThe illustrations are quite excellent and l.am sure 
this will become a fundamental reference for those who 
are'connected v^lth the sea and essential reading tor 

thote who Seek to learn about IL99 
Rear Admiral Sandy Woodward 


ti... a difficult book to review without becoming repetl- 
.tloue and piling superlative onto au^rlative ... all this 
complex subject matter Is convened visually wlth .great 
• simplicity, stylishness, and sometimes beauty...59 
TheTlBlegraph,JoumalofthdMeFchantNavy ' 
and Airline Offices' Association 


<K,i: quite splendid ... Jlrst class achle^ment.H 

TliieSMfersr, '-^-i 


WIT!*.'?' • 


■ 6t\\ Is a rare book ... that leaves you breathless. 
The authors of this comprehensive, survey of . the 
marine world are tp be congratulated on capturing, 
yel making -manageabje. the yaslnees and- 
complexity pfocepnstudy.^X . . 

UhraryJournal 


THE TIAAES ATLAS 
OF THE OCEANS 

From all good bookshops at £30 
TImesiBootes; ISGoldw Square, London, W1. 
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Sexual subversions 


David Coward 

UcloselleUbertliiage, 1782-1982: Actesdu 
Colioque du Bicentenaire des 'Liaisons 
dangereuses' 

327pp. Paris: Presses Univcrsitairesdc France. 
250 fr. 

2130378714 

With a reek of sulphur and a naming of un- 
nameables, Les Liaisons dangereuses scandal- 
ized polite society when it appeared in May 
1782. The subsequent flattering attentions of a 
Baudelaire and a Swinburne ensured that 
Laclos's reputation as a Lesser Sade burned 
brightly until 1914 and beyond. Gustave Lan- 
SOD waited until the eleventh edition of his 
influential manual before giving him a mention 
and George Saintsbury crossly relegated him 
to an “outhouse” of the French novel. 

But since the 1930s, his cold, sardonic eye 
has been incorporated into the disillusioned 
optic of modern man. and his image has be- 
come thoroughly respectable. His only novel 
was allowed on to the syllabus of London Uni- 
versity in 1961 . though he had to wait 200 years 
before acquiring the distinction of a place on 


the agrigation programme. The French au- 
thorities, who once would have gladly pul his 
neck on a block, have refused to put his head 
on a commemorative stamp even though, as 
Laurent Versinl points out, the authorof a very 
remarkable epistolary novel would seem to 
have stronger claims than most. 

Two centuries on, Laclos remains an enigma 
and his novel, as stoutly defended as the forts 
he built around La Rochelle to repel the Eng- 
lish who never came, is still under siege from 
scholars, who are turning up in ever growing 
numbers. All is grist to the Laclos mills, which 
are grinding exceeding small these days. At 
the bicentenary congress last year, of which 
the proceedings have now been published, 
attempts were made to breach the walls by the 
application of the principle of iiberthtage, an 
interesting concept defined by Peter Nagy in 
1975 as a resistance to the norms and conven- 
tions of (lie ancien regime which, though 
appearing to be merely sexual, was in reality 
profoundly political. This subversive, liberta- 
rian strain is traced in four papers dealing with 
late seventeenth-century poets, Cribillon/I/j, 
Montesquieu and the EncycfopAf/'e-predeces- 
sors rather than influences - which situate Lac- 
los in a specific cultural tradition. Such too is 
the general sense of eight essays which carry 


From a great height 


Robin Buss 

GERMAINE BRfiE 

Twentieth-Century French Literature, 1920- 
1970 

Translated tty Louise Guiney 

390pp. Universityof Chicago Press. £20. 

0 22607195 2 


has chapters on the different forms (the novel, 
poetry and theatre), while Part Five deals in 
greater depth with eight “literary personali- 
ties" who are chosen as characteristic of a par- 
ticular moment: Cocteau and Breton for the 
1920s, Malraux and Celine for the 30s, de 
Beauvoir and Camus for the 40s and Marguer- 
ite Duras and Claude Simon for the period 
1950-70. But characteristic of what? During 
the 1920s, we learn, Cocteau and Breton “held 
the centre of the stage" - but what stage? His- 


ihe fortunes of liberiinage and Les Liaisons 
dansereiises into the twentieth century. Here 
the papers of Simon Davies and Ceri Crosslcy 
will be of particular interest to English readers, 
who may follow Laclos's changing image from 
Jane Austen to Aldous Huxley. 

The contributions on the novel itself are 
mixed in range and quality. Together they pre- 
sent Laclos as a rather unadventurous and con- 
servative libertin. In line with current ortho- 
doxies, his feminism is shown to be lukewarm - 
his underlying discours is decidedly viril - and 
the old “triumph-of-wiH" hero proclaimed by 
Malraux has turned by common consent into a 
less self-assured se/w/6/e of sorts. There is too a 
general agreement that attempts to define his 
intentions in the light of his biography and 
other writinp is methodologically unsound, 
and in fact the most convincing displays here 
are Ihe close readings of ostensibly unreward- 
ing and even marginal topics: Michel Delon on 
the use of italics, Henri Coulet on space and 
lime and Didier Masseau on “le narratairc" or 
implied reader. 

Even so, it is only the rare essay - that by 
Seylaz on Stendhal's reading of Les Liaisons, 
for instance - that does much more than con- 
firm positions defended elsewhere. Laclos 
watchers will pick out the violons d'Ingres and 

The die is cast 

J. M. Cocking 

ST£PH ANE M ALLARME 

Coireapondance, Tome DC, janvier-novembre 

1897 

Edited by Henri Mondor and Lloyd James 
Austin 

372pp. Paris: Oallimard. 190hr. 

2070267334 




. , figures to concentrate on, of who to include 

and who to omit, and the danger of committing 
'' oneself too eagerly to a particular school, 

' nv. :! or theory, knowing that by next year 

r,*!* j J fashions may change and forgotten writers be . 

i ' resurrected, to' the conhision of their demoted . 

contemporarlesandtheunhappyliteraryhisto- ■ 

' Han. Tliere is ^ the shadow of the hypothe- 
) jl^ ' jlT'n reyime’r, poised to assert the claims of his 

own partictilar favourites and to condemn the 
' Judgment which are bound to 

'-‘S'V/'iiT - ' ^ doMT tn a survey of a recent period which has 

not yet been fully colonized by scholarly re- 

% To some extent, Professof -Brde has evaded 

Ih^^^ii^mniasby cliopslrignottowriteabout ‘ 

' iiteratiire at all, but to stick to the far safer . 
domain of the history of ideas, which demands i 
exposition rather than ifoalysis or judgment. 

' The first 150 pages of her book cover the.his-' 

torica), political arid social background, the' 

. , soda} dimate and *1nte11ectual'trendsV; this ' 
:• • •]■ / L IpSt is a giveaway, allowing her to sbbll for 
W ' Eighty pages through such diverse toplck; 

^ ' ' AS 'the media,, technology, painting, mytho- 

4 logy, strip^'Cartoons and popular music (though 

tilU t nvaecana ,«n«l RnsI .aM oKoan* j^aamfa <l,a fent 


Beauvoir and Camus; Duras and Simon have 
“conformed, in their respective cases, to the 
dual literary trend of the period". All this is 
probably true : but is literature interesting only 
for the liglit it can throw on social, political or 
intellectual trends? 

There is an odd sense in all this that Br6e has 
deliberately avoided actually picking up any 
work of poetry or fiction, in case it riiould 
unbalance her argument. There is hardly a 
quotation to be found and her book, originally 
published in Arthaud's history of Frencli litera- 
ture, 'will fit admirably into a course on Eiiro- 
penn Thou^t in the Twentieth Century at a 
British or American university where the stu- 
dents are not obliged to study any literary 
texts, but cari do so, if they wish, in translation. 
Her own translator haa done a good job of 
ren,dering the book into fluent English prose, 
though at times she has been inclined to trari^ 
late too much (“f^english” for "le Franglais"),, 
and ai ' qtiners tbo little: Zhdanov and 
MayakoVsky appear' with the French transl|t- 
erarions oC their names' and Michael RlHaterre 
' is given as “Michel". -There is a'S6?pau **dic- 
tionary of French authors'^ Which includes such 
figures as Henri Pourrat and Lanza del Vasto 
who am not liieiitjoned in the main text, while 
: omlttink QfhcTs, like Max Jacob and Alain who 


Lwf# '"5 Motfod are here,, Wiih Grpucho, ChU ' •^ehensivi' ^ Itpreterid? tri be.;:’: ' ' ' 

.:friformatipri’.4bep ,pdvan|aiBc;.iof .this;.; i. ■ 
[.;K:V.'^fo5elhodiittb4^ia|lc^vkonfi.-W.suw/tbri 


In May 1897. a young doctor writing a thesis on 
“The Dreams of Superior Intellectuals" asked 
Mallanrid if he had ever had any particularly 
'Striking or'poetlcalliy fruitful ories. 'Drearris; 
Mallarmd answered, are perhaps the night- 
work of imaginations unused by day. Tiie poet, 
who dreams while he is awake, “expects no- 
thing from the surprises of the night"; and this, 
Mallarmd whimsically suggests, miglit explain 
his own chronic insomnia. 

But in these last years of his life, retirement 
and leisure notwithstanding, o good deal of 
Maliarnid’s day-dreaming must have been ab- 
out the lack of progress of the Great Work , and 
even of the littler work of writing the last sec- 
tion of “Hdrodlade", which was holding up the 
Deman edition of the Poisles, The publication 
of the collected prose-poems and essays, the 
Divagations, in January lg97, brought compli- 
ments arid no doubt much satisfaction. But the 
great event of his year was the printing in the 
May number of the review Cosmopolis of his 
: dromatic cry of cosmic despair iii the poem 
“Un coup de d6s, quand bien in6me lancd dans 
des dreonstanoes dternelles, du fond d’un 
naiiifrage, n'aboilra le hasard." 

In it the ambition of the Great Work, in- 
tolerably compressed thfough thirty years of 
imaginative proliferation with no shape and no 
issue, at last explodes; and it is as if the very 
type-founts scatter irregularly over the page; 
bold capitals; normal romans and italics form- 
mgak it poster pat- . 

i|tems , krid neai>iri(^ 

' Which Ik klso the tltiri; stares oiit of the pages in 
iheavy type While the commentary weaves 


will bti left with the impression that Uebs 
scholars do not read each other very muefa 
They will also be struck by a predictability of 
style which tends to the lapidary when it is not 
waxing dilhyrambic: noun phrases and anicU- 
less substantives are heaped into awful m 
metrics in the best modem manner. Butinan 
company. Rend Pomenu’s introductory cssw 
would rate as a masterly and elegant syntheds’ 
Poincau is inclined to regret that noneofthe 
cmitrihiitors chose to tackle the moral and so- 
cial implications of the book or the way it by 
been handled by cinema and television, Lan. 
rent Versini’s keynote tailpiece expresses no 
such misgivings. The sociologists and psycho- 
critics have come and gone and the structural- 
ists have had their day. Undeterred by the 
nenr-saturation coverage which Laclos has r^ 
ceived, Versini indicates the way ahead. He 
calls for a new biography and urges a concerted 
attack on Laclos's epistolary technique and aes- 
thetic principles. The assault is to be led by 
teams of researchers and the whole range ri 
computer-backed analysis. These new laboms 
will doubtless be observed from the crenellated 
heights of his fortified novel by an authorwbo 
does not scare ensily. For each solution, 
Laclos, who has laughed many a siege to scorn, 
may be relied upon to provide a new problem. 


round it like musical arabesques. Shipwreck, 
tlie Master who has forgotten his seamaoship, 
Hamlet the procrastinator and dweller in the 
mind - these are the themes. But Mallaindbas 
achieved reputation and reverence.withounhe 
Great Work, through a few poems by then 
inore highly regarded than anything in tbe cen- 
tury; so the poem ends with an imaginative 
reference to these as a “conslellatkra", the 
human riposte to the fatality madevisiWek 
the stars of the real heaven. 

The curious thing is that nothing of this Is 
reflected in Mailarmd’s letters. By ww- 
though his imagination can still play roundjw 
cosmic and would-be apocalyptic yisiwwW 
early yenrs as a poet, Mallarmd 
very good terms with the real world. Hi'*®*, 
much like his 1896. He writes InnumMawe 
letters of thanks for books received, tafo» 
hand In the still unsuccessful attempt 
memorial to Verlaine, writes a charactewe^ 
ence for Rimbaud’s formidable mrtliw 
wants to know whether Pateme Berrl^a 
respectable match for her daughter. nC|^ 
off to Valvins ahead of his wife and dan^ 
paints the garden chairs and ® 
after his ancient cat Lilith, has the 
repaired, paints it, has his best ^ 
cleaned at great expense and 
fully after their vicissitudes in all h«e^ 
sees to the garden and writes 


a lobster, a smoked wngue, a 

Mdiy Laurent spends a “J^ithher 

hotel and goes back to 

visit in spite of asore throat. ente and 

day in May and brings a luxurious cs , . 

some expensive cigars. o-i|anhdD»®*' 
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fondt.en train de travaux "Coiip ^- 

usitd me laissait reprenqre . , 


ipl jSJbyorseUlad^date.llMcwtofi 
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UBIie me IttlBami lessor , 

dds" seems to have 1®^ ' 

to write than in recjent j^rhisold!^. 

appetite for pwple;^d p^ 

friends , and his 

: daughter tells, him hj fc, (5 literary'^ : 

solitary monk: the obligatidw as‘*C‘; 

and feshion seem as much 

obstacle. 
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TTiinking advantageously 


Uo Turner 

jq(;IUELDENTLEV and JOHN STEVENSON 
lEdllon) 

lOgtiaiul Low Politics in Modern Britain: Ten 
Studies 

323 pp. Oxford; Clarendon Press. £22.50. 
IUS22652 7 

•Higb politics" has caused more trouble 
iniong political historians than anything since 
be Whig interpretation of history. It was in- 
veoiedbyMaurice Cowling in tlie e.irly l96Us. 
CDRiiogurged that the behaviour of politicians 
Mild only be understood in the light of their 
driycBlculations of personal and party advan- 
U(e.lD three major books he later showed 
hw these calculations could be intricate, and 
iminiedwith moral and religious belief. In due 
touse he acquired imitators and research 
jnduts; and other established historians, 
floubly John Vincent, contributed indepen- 
dently lo the genre. 

Nevertheless, “high politics" did not take 
I be&dpknebystorm. It is grossly irresponsi- 
\lt,aMvate Eye would say, to suggest that 
be icademic controversy which followed was 
helled by political animus or Oxbridge rivalry, 
liwnthe merest coincidence that Cowling was 
1 Fellow of Peterhouse and an admirer of 
Eoodi Powell (and Lord Wilson), while his 
iieiteit detractors muttered in their covens in 
Oiford research seminars and the Society for 
be Study of Labour History. The result, 
m'edlieless, was that the writing of modern 
poStictl history was engulfed by the late 1970s 
■ID acrid fog of controversy about the use of 


evidence and the nature of political power, 
through winch the chief participants could be 
dimly perceived, lashing each other with foot- 
notes. 

The essays collected by Michael Bentley and 
John Stevenson purify this miasma without en- 
tirely dispelling it. There is no recrimination 
here, and the essays themselves, written by 
distinguished scholars, are individually of the 
highest quality. At the end, though, it is still 
not quite clear what all the fuss was about. 
Bentley himself defines high politics as the 
study of the history of party as it interacts with 
the history of thought: the interaction being 
discovered in the private correspondence of 
leading politicians. “Thought" is in turn de- 
fined as something which comes to politicians 
as “a range of working models of practice and 
legitimacy from which to choose", filtered 
through "doctrine" which is both “an intellec- 
tual domain and ... a mechanism whose 
function consists less in complementing 
thought than in obviating it". So far, if you can 
manage the Old High Cambridge dialect, so 
good. But only Boyd Hilton's study of Glad- 
stone’s theological politics takes even approx- 
imately the same line. Three of the other con- 
tributors take the “high politics" debate to be 
an argument about the locus of power in Brit- 
ish society. Stevenson asks whether popular 
pressure or the “high-political'' calculations of 
Cabinet ministers determined the National 
Government’s unemployment policy; Henry 
Felling parcels out responsibility for different 
achievements of the Attlee governments 
among different elements of the Labour party; 
and Kenneth Morgan examines, over a longer 
period, the well-thumbed relationship be- 


Going for the big thing 


^eth 0 , Mor gan 

»AF.GE0RGE 
^dGeoig^: Backbencher 
‘^Uandysul; Oomer. £12.50. 


^can tether a broomstick?" Still the quest 
And redefine the kaleidoscopic 
^wpavid Lloyd George goes on apace, 
seventy biographies (with at 
>wr Whers under way), he remains 
as ever, even if his central- 
^ pritish twentieth-century history be- 
-.'AjWlngly confirmed. His earlier 
prior fo his entry into the Liberal- 
w Pacember 1905, remains in key 
DHhiKV^^ And thinly documented, and 
light on this period are doubly 
iil,^ ‘ W Sreat Nibelung hoards of pri- 
Arirvlved to illustrate this ear- 
T“® fi«t, fhe letters to his wife, 
lAiy'ofw?^!’ it* th® National lib- 
literii; . ’ ' * ^®^^ available to scholars 
T^® second, the lettem to 
Baoak,*?! brpthei;, William* with cor- 
A®e diirf* ^ ^ uncle, Riohe^ Lloyd, 
notebooks, have been fair 
^ pHyate possession of his 
^ ‘ y ^54orge, the principal in (he , 

fUFs firm of Lloyd George arid 


ybpd^positoriin^^^ 

rixceilMt that Mr 
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British politics; The firet, 
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^^^bencher, pub- 
0"‘"WKe^s;from the balua' of 
Byins country, covem 
ffom 1890 

^M^topbell-Ban^ gov- 

re- 

S ^/riha^;,rf;W^ «reer. ■ 

-der' 


British political culture at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Tn part, of course, the book is valuable for Us 
personal insights. It depicts once more Lloyd 
George’s extraordinary stamina, resilience and 
toughness In the face of a remarkable sequence 
of crises, political and personal, In his first 
forty-two years. Many, still more formidable, 
challenges were to confront him in his sub- 
sequent period of high office down to 1922, but 
in the earlier years of opposition there were 
storms enough. Apart from political conflicts 
in abundance, there was the financial fiasco of 
the Patagonian gold company in 1893-94, and 
the painful affair of the Catherine Edwards 
paternity case in 1897. Yet Lloyd George sur- 
vived them all, with stamina and self-confi- 
dence undlfflinished. The book also sheds new 
light on his relatlonsliips with his family (far 
more close-knit than is often implied, espiKlal- 
ly on the television screen). Dr David Owen, 
one of L. O.’s alleged admirers, would find 
tenderness as well as toughness here. There is, 
of course, especial attention paid to brother 
William (the father of the author of this book), 
a constant and totally reliable source of moral, 
legal and, above all, financial comfort. There is 
also much llluminaHng detail on L. G.’s gift for 
friendship with political contemporaries. On 
the relationship with (}iat-fascinating arid in- 
candescent figure, Tom'J^Us (who, sadly , died. 
•|ii 1899 in his fortieth yc«); the book Is bspe 


that “Uoyd George had no friends and did not 
deserve any” is finally esploded, On female 
: friendships, the EdwartU paternity cw Is 
perha^ ^ven excessive attention. The author 
■ piptestsashadetopmuch^pnemayechoJohn 

Vincent's remark about Joseph Chamberlain, 
that to a man found nbtguilty three rimes there 
■ must attach a taint of suspicion. For all that, 
this is the best-documented and most conyine- 
irig account of that mysterious episode yet tq 

aoi)ear.iti8weUtoberemindcd,that?‘they^^^ 

caught the Uttie Winter; telltag the trqth jhis. 

tiUlfi** ' ' ’. • • • j'.!.,’ * *.• * * 

On tto political ^Ide. tomb art petonpsfc*’ , 

■ ar aurpiisrt: At times. Mr Oei^ gom * Mttte 
far in givinghis uncle the benefit of the.tioubt. 
In particuiar. when dlstua^ 

. role in the fall bf the 
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; ' L O.’s parliamed(ary succes«j(s, whpexpen-. 

' ended the OU.Ia^an niinqr|ty^^(^^ 


tween Labour activists and extra-parliamen- 
tary organizations and the parliamentary lead- 
ership. Only Stevenson approaches a discus- 
sion of the day-to-day relationship between 
party, thought and doctrine. 

In contrast to these three, Jos^ Harris, writ- 
ing about the politicization of social policy 
after 1890, defines high politics as “not merely 
shadow-boxing within a carefully roped-off in- 
stitutional arena, but anything which involves a 
real contest over the distribution of power and 
resources within the state”. This is characteris- 
tically lucid and compelling, but not what any- 
one else means by high politics. D.C. Watt’s 
study of British policy and the approach of war 
confronts Cowling's interpretation of Neville 
Chamberlain’s motives, but does not discuss 
high politics as an interpretative method. Peter 
Qarke, in a brilliant paper on the politics of 
Keynes’s economics, cannot discuss the impact 
upon thought of the exercise of power, because 
Keynes had no power to exercise. The thought 
is high, but not the politics. After reading these 
essays we are much wiser about many things, 
but not much nearer an evaluation of the “high 
politics" approach. 

The root of the trouble seems to have been 
the editors' bashfulness about prescribing the 
terms of the debate to their contributors: not, 
admittedly, an easy task with such a disting- 
uished crew. Serious critical objections to 
“high politics" fall into three broad categories. 
The first is that its practitioners assume that 
power resides in a closed dlite. The second 
objectioD is that the diaries and correspond- 
ence frivoured by “high-political" historians 
are no better, and in some respects worse, than 
other forms of evidence of political intentions 


and beliefs. This is distinct from, but related to, 
the third objection, which is to the assumption 
that a polilician's actions depend on political 
exigencies, and musr be interpreted as a func- 
tion of his shifting attitudes; not as the direct 
consequence of his class or ideological loyal- 
ties. A priori only the third assumption is 
essential to the “high politics" method. It 
makes political history difficult to write as well 
as to read but it is more nearly defensible as a 
working axiom than either of the other con- 
troversial assumptions. Implicitly or explicitly, 
all the contributors to this volume accept it as 
valid, testifying thereby to the powerful effect 
“high politics" has had on recent writing. 

What is less in evidence is an examination of 
the relationship of that axiom to the questions 
of the locus of power and the choice of evi- 
dence. The question is faced, but not systema- 
tically. The axiom does not logically imply the 
other two assumptions. Some of the authors in 
this volume are inclined to sidestep the difficul- 
ty. Morgan, because he is arguing that power 
did not lie in the dlite of the Labour party for 
much of Us history , does not bother to examine 
critically the inner workings of the dlite. This 
contrasts with Brian Harrison's essay on 
women's suffrage, which persuades the reader 
that the failure of a mass movement can be 
explained in terms of the thinking of its dlite 
opponents. Bentley, when discussing evi- 
dence, appears to be saying little more than 
that high-political evidence is good for high- 
political history. Attractive and stimulating 
though most of them are , these essays leave the 
impression that there is srill a lot more to be 
said about high politics as a perspective on 
recent political history. 


1976-9, could have reminded the author of this 
central truth. However, we find abundant re- 
minders once again of Lloyd George's extra- 
ordinary dexterity and subtlety as a poUtLcian, 
eyim as a young man (ybuugeir evriii Ibati Neil. . 
KliinOpk)),' fri handling the press or delega- ■ 
tions, in converting conferences or ebarining 
individuals, in sensing intuitively when to bully 
and when to beguile. Even the revivalist; Evan' 
Roberts, had his political uses despite L. O.’s 
viewing religious fanatics as the origiaal Welsh 
windbags - "folsome, sickening, common- . 
place". But, unlike, say, the young Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, the youthful L. Q. waaelways 
directing his skills toward great public objec- 
tives - the winning of Church disestablishment 
and national equality for Wales; the crvisade 
for Cymru Fydd arid Welsh home rulri; the 
struggle against the Boer War (during which he 
faced up to violent jingo mobs even in bis own 
Caernarfon Boroughs constituendy); the “re- 
volt" against the 1902 Education A<it: and - in 
embryo only at this stage - the involvement 
mth social reform. The Ediicatiqn “revolt" of 
1903^5 Is espedally instructive In showing how 
his move on from petty church- 

and-(^apel sectarianism to wider themes of 
educational reconstruction arid political end 


administrative devolution. As ever, Lloyd 
George would “go for the big thing". 

Finally, this book dearly re-emphasizes the 
essential Welshness of.. Lloyd George, the 
pejrennialbutsider, Na((tfaJJy(l!t'8omew , 

. aggerates (he point ripce It would be Welsh 
themes that would (riainly interest brother 
William and Uncle Lloyd back in deepest ' 

Lleyn; Again, It'wDs a narrowly. conceived vis- 
ion of Wales, drawn from mJddle-classs, small- 
town Nonconformity rather than from the pro- 
letarian Anglo-Wales of the industrial coalfield 
and the conurbations of the south. Neverthe- 
less, we learn again of the most profoundly 
un-English of all Celtic statesmen, Bevan in- 
cluded. It emerges, too, how critical an episode 
in his career was the shattering rebuff by the 
“Newport Englishmen" over Ihe Cymru .Fydd 
episode in 1896, a decisive moment in the his- 
tory of Welsh nationalism. The view of some 
English authors, that he forsook his “tribal 
loyalties" in the pursuit of wider British and 
imperial objectives from 1896 onwards is 
shown to be untenable. This, then, is not just a 
book for the academicspeclalist or the inbred 
Welsh patriot. It deepens our understanding of 
the plural, poly-cukural nature of British poli- 
tical society. 
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The carriage trade 




T. C. Barker 




OE31EK ALDCROFT andMICHAEL FREEMAN 
(Editon) 

Transport in the IndiutrialRevolutlon 
227pp. Manchester University Press. £17.50. 
0719008395 

The counterfactual approach to economic his- 
tory, pioneered in the 1960s in Robert Fogel*s 
most stimulating if highly contentious work on 
America’s railways and emulated elsewhere by 
other New Economic Historians, is now not 
only common knowledge but also (it would 
seem) known to almost every schoolboy. The 
subsequent work upon pre-railway transport in 
England by a number of British economic 
historians, working independently and using 
more traditional methods, is much less famil- 
iar. Their findings have not until now emerged 
from the deterrent monograph and the special- 
ized article to reach the wider public, which 
still lives in the belief that eighteenth-century 
roads were quagmires for much of the year and 
that all water transport went by canal. In the 
present volume the New Transport Historians 
bring us all quickly up to date in six brief and 
readable chapters. 

The pioneer among them is William Albert 
who, having made a careful study of the va- 
rious turnpike acts, was able to refute the 
Webbs' widely publicized assertion, in their 
Story of the King’s Highway (1913), that “if, 
during the eighteenth century, any one had 
taken the trouble to make a turnpike map of 
England, this would have shown, not a system 
of radiating arteries of communication [from 
London], but scattered cases of turnpike ad- 
ministration, unconnected with each other". 
In bis' ori^naj book, Vte Turnpike Road 
System in England, J663-IS40 (1972), Dr 
Albert was able to show tliat by 1750 the Great 
North Road had already been tumpiked for all 


< j'bjitithlri^-thtee miles of Us length (which were . the relative traffic flows on 

the, -the other branches otwatei 


>ei^mplkedm^!i^ut!^a^ 

London to Dover as far as Canterbury. Only 
nine miles remained to be tumpiked between 
London and Chester and only thirteen be- 
- tween Loudon and Manchester via Derby. In- 
. deed, all the main roads radiating out of Lon- 
: . were Vvell served apart from those to the 
•West Country. 

' la the chapter Albert contributes here, he is 
abU to illustrate this by maps published sub- 
sequently in Eric Pawson’s Jhinsport and the 
' . Economy (1977) and to draw attention .to 
' farther significant developments by then In the 
> Severn and Wye valleys and the West Riding of 
Vorkshlre. Much was happening long befbib 
the appearance of those, text-book heroes 
' McAdam and Telford. The earlier improvers 
.: hbi:e receive theiriTue for reducing the hum- 
. ' bera Of horses per ton' carried, thus cutting 

operating costs, offaetting the tolls levied, and 
.tnairingiteasier to hhvel in bad weather as well 
as good. By the .‘mid-1760s ' w'agons were 
lumibering-along'the'.inain. thoroughfares, car- 
rying loads of up to.four.tons each - the max- 
. imum allowed by law - weights comparable 
. . With many caiTled;by lorry between the wars. 
John Chartres and Gerard Turnbull, who 


the raw materials. It also applied to the car- 
riage of mails, newspapers and other perish- 
ables, as well as to journeys where much land 
carriage would have been needed at each end 
even if the freight had been sent by water. 
And, of course, all short trips had to be made 
by road. “The road transport industry”, Char- 
tres and TUmbull conclude, “displays a scale 
and complexity Car In excess of that which con- 
ventional text book treatments suggest." Much 
more research is clearly needed here: but of the 
growing importance and efficiency of both pas- 
senger and goods transport by road throughout 
the eighteenth century, there can no longer be 
any doubt. 

If canals did not capture so much traffic from 
the roads as is generally supposed, neither did 
theyloomso large within the general context of 
water transport as is often believed. Britain 
was well endowed with rivers, whose estuaries 
were linked by coastal shipping, the signifi- 
cance of both of which' was stressed by T. S. 
WiJlan in two books published nearly half a 
century ago. Canals were merely the extension 
of an existing waterway system; they were not 
anything fundamentally new. (It is notable that 
no direct canal connection was needed with 
London for about fifty years after the canals of 
the North and Midlands began to be built be- 
cause adequate water communication was 
already available by coastal shipping and/or 
river.) Unfortunately, in his otherwise work- 
manlike chapter dealing with inland water- 
ways, Baron F. Duckham does not place the 
new deadwater navigations, limited by their 
narrow boats , in this broader setting. That can- 
als were important in opening up coalfields 
situated away from navigable water, is beyond 
doubt, and they also played a particular role in 
the economic development of those areas in 
the heart of England which were ill served by 
river; but they were only part of a larger whole, 
and a supplementary part at that. Again, much 
research is still needed to reach some idea of 
the relative traffic flows on the canals and in 
i ot. water, transport. 


The sprawling streets 


Roderick Floud 


. . ,GOtata\abipplngBE^pqtte . 
both lfitlieitda8'undei^’tu(U6d ' 

been overdone, do, however, provide clear 
evidence of the growing importance of non- 
canal transport. The shipping tonnage in the 
coastal trade , discussed here by Philip Bagwell 
and John Armstrong, doubled between 1709 
. and the 1760s and grew fourfold between then 
arid the 1820s, by which time some of it had 
sfolen a march on the railways and was being 
propelled by steairi. If coal was the chief mo- 
tive for canal-building, it was also the largest 
single item in the coastal traded although this 
also handled a lar^ traffic in agricultural prod- 
uce and building materials. Gordon Jbekson, 
the hlsforian of el^iteenth-century Hull, looks 
at the implications of this for ports as well as 
defining and describing the various types of 
. port.' Over the country as a whole in the later 
. eighteenth century the tonnage of vessels en- 
tering English ports from abroad was little 
more, than half that entering' coastwise. 

The main conclusions to emerge from this 
book, inclUdinganumber of pblntswhich indi- 
vidual contributors could hB’\fo m^ blit did 
not, are.ably collected not at the eiid but at the. 
beginning, in bii introduction written by one of 


its editors, the historical ^ographer Michael 
)mv<^-,iyoiked, Freeman. Gradual transition is his theme: 

-•^'i!i^'/>.'Vv'^ritiiiy.inAS .arid! the! 6ld->^ab1ish^. tt^sporii .riiorefoovemerit.e^ 


P.J. WALLER 

Town, City and Nation: England 18S(L>1914 
339pp. Oxford University Press. £12.50 
(paperback, £4.95). 

0192191764 

Victorian towns were and are unpopular. For 
much of the nineteenth century towns and 
cities were thought to be the site and cause of 
the degeneration which was sapping the minds 
and bodies of the nation. Rural harmony and 
solidity were contrasted with urban greed and 
fecklessness and, as the countryside shrank be- 
neath the sprawl, the image of rose-bedecked 
cottages and graceful manor houses became 
ever more attractive. This pastoral image has 
survived even a fierce examination of the real- 
ity in books such as Lark Rise to Candleford, 
Akenfield or Reuben's Comer. Partiy, this is 
because similar tales of urban life are even 
more horrifying (there are few cheerful stories 
of life in the London slums), but it also stems 
from an idealization of the countryside as 
something fundamentally different from the 
town. 

One of the most attractive features of P. J. 
Waller’s book is that, both in its arrangement 
and in the evidence that he presents, this dicho- 
tomy is exposed as false. No nation in which 80 
per cent of the population live in towns, as was 
the case in England by 1911, is other than an 
urban nation; the countryside shades into the 
town and exists to serve it, with food, labour 
and leisure. Moreover, small towns shade into 
big towns, big towns into cities, in a process 
which is real and which carries with it conclu- 
sions for local pride, local government and 
local autonomy. Waller is very successful in 
describing and explaining the complex evolu- 
tion of local government and its relationships 
with the centre. It is no mean feat to bring to 
life with sharp pen-portraits the successive 
Presidents of the Local Government Board, or 
to darlfy the htetory of rating reform. Gas and 
r water, whether, SQ^alist or Chamberiainite, 
are rightly seen in the context of contradictory 
fiimbUngs, pragmatic rather than ideological, 
to serve consumers, protect the rates and 
demonstrate local pride. 

As with urban government, so too with 
urban life. Waller’s aim is to be fair to the 
towns. He seeks to present their “variegated 
character", to emphasize the way in which 
“Victorian towns and cities and Victorian in- 
dustry enlarged the material welfare and social 
utisfactlons of most English men and 

Pulling power 

Juliet Clutton-Bfock 

F, M.L. THOMPSON (Edlfor) 

.Horses inEuropean Economic History: A 
Preliminary Canter 

206pp. Avrilable from theiyeasurer, British 
Agricultural History.^odety , 'fhe University, 
.ReadlngRO62AO:£6i50, . 

0903269023 

Despite its rather unfortunate sub-title and the 
liking for epigrams and clichds that pervades 
the text, the. ten .esteysin ^orjes./n European 
, prWa U: weailtii of informa- 

:tidri;bri'ihe daifoopaphy ofihorses. I 'Wonder 
■what Dorofoy P^ker Would have made of “the 
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women . The pleasures of urban Hfe. nua^ 
education, sport and the seaside hoMjy iS 
fully described, while their materia! bi j. 
industry and commerce is never forgotiwi ‘n! 
early chapters of Town, City and Nation'sn, 
splendid survey of the economic and oihuiii 
geography of Britain; their only fault Usintlu 
absence of maps. Waller chides WinsioDCtai 
chill, brought up in London, for failing to waj. 
ize that the Severn flowed through Worce««. 
shire, but the best-educated reader may jwtifr 
ably be uncertain of the precise location oi 
Withemsea, Tiplree or Cricklewood. 

Fairness, though important, is not every, 
thing and it easily leads to Insipidity, Unlikt 
the late H. J. Dyos, the doyen of British urbu 
historians , who used to evoke Victorian town, 
their sights, smells and sounds, Waller fails to 
give life to his subject. Thou^ he quotes aptly 
Arnold Bennett’s irritation at CowperifOod 
made the Country and Man made the Tows', 
his writing lacks the bite of Bennett's 
For me a rural pond is not rwre pure 
Nor more spontaneous than my dty sewer, 

Drains, dirt and noise, in fact, hai% too snuUi 
place in this book. It is as if fairness and futi- 
diousness - doctors appear in the Indu u 
“medical facilities" and drains as “sanitary pro- f 
vision" - rule out passion. 

The Victorian towns are, however, a pu 
sionate subject, both for those who iivod in 
them and for those who now study them.'n^ 
were the embodiment of the Victorian valuet 
which play so important a part in our politid 
and social lives and whose mythic quality 
to disappear before the debunking oi hh- 
torians. Of course Waller is right to protesl 
against the rural myth and to emphasize the 
material progress whldi accompanied the 
building of the towns. Buttfaetniecharacterd 
those towns can only be conveyed by 
the emotional level, while resisting the distor- 
tion which emotion can bring. 

Edwin Chadwick, the great Victorian sanit- 
ary reformer, knew how to harness emotion to 
analysis; his report on burial in towns, wriiw 
just before the period that Waller writes about, 
has the power both to bring te^ to 
and to convey fairness and objeclivity. Tlusjf 
an extraordinarily difficult thing to w and u 
perhaps unfair to criticize Waller forHs* 
to achieve it. Instead he has provided an^' 
able survey of our current knowledge ol m 
lish towns in the Victorian age; at 
the discussion of local government, rt 
more. But for excitement and passion, 
tions' which pervade Victorian BlueB 
well ns Victorian novels, the reader m 
turn elsewhere. 



taken from contributions to a 
Budapest in 1982. One error a 
of the first essay must be 
Davis, writing on the njcdieval^ff iii.biyj«” 
the remains of horses found som 
ago at the 

Fort and gives their estimates 

as a guide to the siM of that 

horse; but it should be ’^.™®^Qusand y**'* 
Roman period was J . . |j*|k end®'? 
earlier than the medieval, aft ^ j 

would, have informed 
number of ways in which tijAesaflUfl** 
horses can be assessed, inclb (rtf 

:tion of re(»nUy '«cavated 'Da^^^ 

archaeological rites. 


The machine speaks 


Grevel Lindop 


8, s, THOMAS 

Uter Poems: ASelection 
2Wpp. Macmillan. £7.95. 
0333345606 


ability to be in hell is a spiritual preroga- 
tive ... . Without darkness, in the world wc 
know, the light would go unprized." Thus 
g.S.'niomas, in the introduction to his Pen- 
prffl Book of Reiigioits Verse, published in 
1962. For most readers, Thomas is the poet of 
the negative spiritual states, a celebrant of 
doubt, endurance and unrewarded vigilance: 
is ibe famous lines from "PietH", “testing his 
kitb I On emptiness, nailing IiLs questions / 
Ooe one to an untenanted cross". 

later Poems, offering a view of Thomas's 
Mik in seven volumes from H’m (1972) to 
ittuten Here and Now (1981), and adding 
ft)rty-three new poems, makes it clear that 
tbtre has been a gradual change of direction. 
The expected stoicism, irony and (at times) 
bitterness are still there; but so too is a steady 
evolution towards warmth, spiritual satisfac- 
tioii and a kind of aesthetic urbanity. Where 
'nioDias’s Selected Poems 1946^1968 revealed 
the many aspects of a bleak, self-questioning 
but essentially unchanging vision, its new com- 
pinlon volume is chiefly the record of a quest. 
As with all true quests, there is not only a 
priceless goal, but also a challenging, malig- 
oaot adversary. The goal, clearly, is the revel- 
stioD of God’s immediate presence in the 
world, while the adversary is identified 
vaiimisly as “the Scientist" and “the Machine". 
Bnt-again , as in all true quests - the adversary 
lonnout at last to be not quite what it seems. 

Thomas announces the themes governing his 


election m the opening poems. “Once" is 
Adam s account of his own creation: “God 
looked at space and I appeared, / rubbing my 
eyes at what I saw"; he finds Eve, “rising to- 
wards me out of the depths / Of myself. I took 
your hand, / Remembering you, and together 
... We went forth to meet the Machine." We 
notice the lack of sharp distinction between 
God. man and woman: though the traditional 
hierarchy is implied, each unfolds from, and is, 
the other. It is the Machine - with which the 
poem abruptly ends - that breaks the contin- 
uity. The second poem, "Petition’', re-defines 
with equal sharpness Thomas's preoccupation 
with the provisional hell (or purgatory) of 
negation - a negation that is now aesthetic as 
well as moral and theological. It ends with one 
of those lapidary utterances that so often deliv- 
er massive impact at the close of a Thomas 
poem: 

One thing I have asked 
Of the disposer of the issues 
Of life; that truth should defer 
To beauty. It was not granted. 

From this point the selection shifts to and fro 
between poems which turn inward to grope 
and question in the spirit, and others which 
face outward to present laconic bulletins - as if 
for dwellers in another galaxy - on the state of 
our culture: 

Mostly it was wars 
With their justification 
Of the surrender of values 
For which they fought. Between 
Tliem they laid their plana 
For the next, excepted 
From compact by the machine's 
Exigencies. 

At times, inner and outer desolation are 
linked by indictments of a God whose exploits 


Of Armenian clay 


iiAm Greppin 
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'i^fiALAKIAN' 
of Light 

Sheep Meadow Press. 

is American poetry, but it Is 
mirror of the Armenian oriental con- 
ics which is Peter Balakian's heritage, 
is tj ppems reflect traditional Amer- 
^ views of justice and injustice, they also 
vey clearly the current Armenian anguish. 
P^'idmbther appears repeatedly In 
'^1*' poems, a grandmother who tells tall 
■y to small children, but also a grand- 
wUh a moral power that transcends her 
^®«xly as she goads her Armenlan-Amer- 
Into rage at the Ottoman hor- 
ttM ^ continuing arrog- 

y toe ^rks today. Eventually these 
pj: i a metaphor of 'decay and des- 

w ,ul^.*“®toe of incompetence as witnessed 
fathers at the turn of the 
he?r!l save their children’s 

***®y 

Tbttiw other as we should. 

pride and hope; pride 
at all, agrinst such 
:: jui *0 ntfory centuries; and hope 
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gone; the brooches and. jade 
burled in the clay of Armenia. 

And though Grandmother comes safely to 
America, not all of her actually makes it; frag- 
ments are left in Anatolia and she begins to see 
two worlds at once (“First Nervous Break- 
down, Newark 1941"): “and when you walked / 
into the store / you kicked the empty / pants 
and asked for legs. / And the hanging ribs / 
fresh and red / with the bright white 7 bone like 
a scythe / running through r /she said you hit it / 
with your cane / until it screamed." 

Peter Balakian is deadly serious. What he 
describes is what he cannot otherwise control. 
He wants to give back Armenia to his grand- 
mother, born Nafina Aroosien in Diarbeklr, 
Armenia, and to the grandfather he never 
knew, Diran Balakian of Tokad, Armenia; he 
talks about early friends of the family, the poet 
Slamanto (whom Peter Balakian must have 
read in the original - translations are uncom- 
mon), and about Arshile Gorky, the painter. 
But these references are sometimes obscure 
and, since the reader of poetry respects phlio- 
logy, it would have, been usefol to have more 
notes to go with those that already appear In 
the back. But we are fateful for what we have, 
the thoughts pfjuririvprsfroAi before My tai, 
Biichenwald, duomick, the Somme, and then 
of Diarbekir, TXirkish Armenia. 


R. L. Mackie’s A Book of Scottish Verse was 
first published in OUP’s World’s Classics series 
in 1934. It covered 550 years of Scottish poetry, 
from Bribour’s “Freedom" to the First World 
War, and phssed throu^ five reprints before a 
second edition was prepared by Maprice Lind- 
say in 1967. The third edition hasbeen updated 
and augmented by Mr Lindtey.ahd is issued py 
a different publisher • (476pp. Bpbert Hrie. 
£12,50). The -most noticeable addition « a 
setectiori of vrork by poets, whose careers began 

in earnest after.1967, such as Do^as Dunn; 

Andrew Oreig and'Uz Ixwhhead. Mr ^dwyi 

in his Introduction, sounds uneasy over tos m- 
elusion of tee latter; but .there is no doubting- 
his pleariire in belnig able to. Include Robert 
Garioch-al last, though he ocpupies less spaqe 
tean Maurice Lindsay. ''Modems _ 


recall the campaigns of Blake's depraved 
Urizen: “God took a handful of small germs, / 
sowing them in the smooth flesh .... There 
was the sound / of thunder, the loud, uncon- 
trollable laughter of / God . . It becomes 
clear that Thomas is pursuing a kind of via 
negativa. Stating the worst that can be said 
against the anthropomorphic notion of God, 
he also traces a discipline of deliberate spiritual 
emptying: “I asked for riches. . .and learned I 
must withdraw / to possess them. I gave my 
eyes / and my ears, and dwelt / in a soundless 
darkness / in the shadow / of your regard". 
Poems hinting at the development of a mystical 
path become more frequent as the volume 
progresses, and a curious ambiguity develops. 
Though there are still poems presenting the 
Scientists as bogeymen - “Their laboratories 
shine with a cold radiance", they come "shak- 
ing the carillon of their instruments at us / and 
crying 'Unclean!"' ~ there are also poems of 
complete ambiguity (“Out There", “The 
Listener in the Corner"), where it is impossible 
to tell whether Thomas is referring to the scien- 
tist or the saint. In both it is “the fierceness of 
their detachment” that fascinates, and one 
feels that for Thomas the notions of Scientist 
and Machine are dangerously enticing because 
they represent forms of the selfless purity and 
coherence which are sought and not always 
found in the religious life. 

Among the group of “New Poems" which 
ends the volume are a few records of trium- 
phant resolution. “Suddenly" is the most explic- 
it and convincing, celebrating with Psalmodic 
directness a renewed discovery of the divine: 
“Suddenly after a long silence / he has be'come 
voluble. / He addresses me from a myriad / 
directions". Not only “the fluency / of water, 
the articulateness / of green leaves” are trans- 
figured, but also “the song of the chain-saw" 
and the writing of “the surgeon’s hand / on the 
skin's parchment". Finally, “weeds, stones, in- 
struments, I the machine itself’ all speak “the 
vernacular / of the purposes of One who is". 

Thomas's poe^ has often been prais^ for 


its “austerity", but perhaps not enough has 
been made of its corresponding richness. Cer- 
tainly there is an austerity of form, with hardly 
a rhyme or a repeated metrical pattern in the 
whole of this book. Each poem seems to take 
shape of necessity from its materials and the 
fibre of their expression, plain and surprising 
as a piece of polished driftwood. But the de- 
liberate restrictedness of themes and images 
leads to a growing resonance of meaning. 
Familiar elements are recombined and viewed 
ftom new angles, meshed together by ironies, 
ambiguities and mutual qualifications, which 
for Thomas have become a formal device, 
often plaiting themselves into linguistic knots 
of considerable symmetry and complexity in 
the last lines of a poem. A good e.xample is ' 
“The Moment", where Thomas asks whether 
there is “an ingredient ... of unlove" in God, 
and answers: 

It is tho moment in the mind's 
garden he resigns himself 
to his own will to conceive the tree 
of manhood we have reared against him. 

A similar effect is created by the last poem of 
the volume, “Prayer", which is slipped in like 
an afterthought opposite the first page of the 
Index: 

Baudelaire's grave 
not too far 

from the tree of science. 

Mine, too, 

since I sought and failed 
to steal from it, 
somewhere within sight 
of the tree of poetry 
tliat is eternity wearing 
the green leaves of time. 

TTie Trees of Knowledge and Life, “stealing" 
as theft and flight, echoes of Blake and Yeats 
are woven into an utterance of extreme brev- 
ity, with the appearance of casual plainness 
that denotes a complete mastery of the 
medium. On the evidence of (his selection and 
its predecessor, R. S. Thomas is our best living 
religious poet and one of the two or three finest 
poets qow writing-in Britain. 
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Florentine disfigurements 


Th omas Sutcliffe 

R.M. LAMMING 

The Notebook of Gbmondo Cavallettl 
248pp. Cape. £7.95. 

022402UI9 

In The Renaissance Walter Pater tells the story 
of Da Vinci’s apprenticeship to the artist Ver- 
rocchio. The master allowed Uonardo to com- 
plete an angel in the comer of a larger work but 
when he saw how far he had been surpassed by 
his pupil he turned away stunned. “It was one 
of those moments in which the progress of a 
great thing - here that of the art of Italy - 
presses hard on the happiness of an individual , 

■- through whose discouragement and decrease, 

humanity, in more fortunate persons, comes a 
step nearer to its final success." R. M. Lam- 
ming's first novel is a powerful account of what 
such unhappiness might feel like, but it is final- 
ly marred because it doesn’t concede, as Pater 
immediately does, that the perspective by 
which an individual bulks as large as a move- 
ment of history is an exhilarating falsehood: 
“The legend is true only in sentiment." The 
Notebook ofCismondo Cavalletli is a convinc- 
ing and complex account of the corrupting 
power of disappointment, but seems to use its 
historical setting as a crude insurance policy 
against the point being missed. 

And yet, as historical novels go there isn't 
too much history in this one. We are largely 
spared the sort of meticulously researched de- 
tail which has to be inserted into the text with a 
crowbar rather than wasted. The book rests 
instead on the timeless details of environment; 
seasonal changes, the fading of daylight, the 
stage effects of the weather, all of which arc 
achieved with a nostalgic precision. The not- 
able ex 9 eption js a lonely footnote towards the 
eivd. 9 f thetiqvel;tvhich expluins that "The first 


the oppression that pervades the book doesn t 
come from the difficulties of writing. 

Cavalletti’s problem is that he has a histor- 
ian’s sense of time, not a participant’s - and a 
vulgar historian at that. He writes bitterly of 
those who Qinched at his blemish, “They d 
prefer to see me crippled or a leper. At least 
that they could understand . . . I'd be a thing 
outside, with no share in this ‘new age’ and this 
vision we have of divinity in Man." This is 
clearly spoken with the disadvantage of hind- 
sight. Such patterns, like the concealed skull in 
Holbein’s ambassadors, only reveal them- 
selves when time has foreshortened the pros- 
pect; day to day experience moves loo slowly 
and is too replete to be seen as more than a 
variegated smudge, audit’s here, perhaps, that 
the novel’s clumsiness and its skill coincide. 

As events proceed, Cavalletti descends into 
a paranoia which tugs him constantly from rest 
and the novel allows us to lose our trust in his 
account of events. It becomes increasingly 
clear how trying his company would be. He is 
also offered a different model for ordinariness 


Ship-kin 

by the doctor who comes to attend his master. ^ 7T. 

“He accepts himself as he is, and all of us, in so Jill INeVllie 

far as he understands us, he seems to accept as ’ . 

we “re. He conducts no quarrel with the uni- HWELOTEGillIATT 

verse. Rather I think he treats it like a book. Mortal Matlen 

written by an infinitely higher mind, a thing 

from which he knows how to take interest and 0 "3 36292 6 

pleasure both in proportion to abilities^ Penelope Gillintt’s new novel is a reviewer', 

'^is quality is proper V ® S snare. It bristles with style and earnestness of 

than a route to the quiet life i u_ purpose, yet it seems makeshift. Who are these 

famously described as , people, one asks oneself, and why has the 

uncertainties mys enes. ^ Rented Ms Gillian set them up to give nra 

irmablc reachingafter fact and reason -but it ^ Northumberland dL» th 


is not a gift Cavalletti receives. In one sense the 
paranoid too stands at an acute angle to the 
frame, seeing patterns others can’t. And the 
paranoid might see his happiness opposed to 
the movements of history. The trouble with 
this novel is that it is finally impossible to dis- 
iinguish between the author’s sentiments ab- 
out sixteenth-century Florence and those of 
the character. It tells us much about the pain of 
mediocrity - but about the Renaissance it tells 
us nothing but what we thought we knew. 


Totem and trauma 


Neville Shack 

GLENTOMASETTI 
Mon of Letters 

248pp. BrightoniHarvester. £8.95. 

071080453 9 

The punning title announces two activities of 
the man in question, Sir Dorton Serry. He has 
been an academic philosopher at an Australian 
university (knighted for his services in quelling 
student unrest) , and has also exchanged letters 
with a line of female worthies over the years. 
Now, in retirement, he 1s undergoing a crisis on 


. qiyogtinenovei-wiiiuii * ' - 


of his reckoning, Bertrand Russell’s sex life 
was a joke. Serry slams Russell for being dis- 
organized about sex, but at this stage in his own 
life a laboured attitude towards women is no 
aphrodisiac. 

Serry feels strong emotions like pity, which 
he showers on himself, and disgust, which he 
turns against most of the women in the book, 
including his wife and daughters. He doesn't 
even have the standard excuse of a menopause 
or mid-life crisis, for he is beyond any mitigat- 
ing circumstances other than the spectre of a 
wilful novelist who sticks pins into him before 
he has been moulded properly. This book 
reads like a revenge on old Sir Dorton. One 
female student, after switching fast from doc- 
toral aspirant to temptress, describes his faith 


offering new ideas^ about Renaissance Flor- 
ence. Much of the'wlour is no more tlian the 
sediment of-an average arts education; this is 
- an isolated correction -of received opinions 
^i^ the .rest of the novel substantiates. 

. Qismbndo .tpavalletti . writer to dispel his 
.;'amdety at: finding himself Ulifitting with his 


an Amazon of a film-maker called Constanza. 
.There is no prospect of him either seducing her 
or entering into anything like a sincere postal 
correspondence. The encounter with this bla- 
tant lesbian even threatens to turn the impress- 
ionable old swain Into a misogyiwt, 'What is the 
ferninine type coming to? He' offered to help, 


roitiantio notions of toral aspirant to temptress, describes his faith 

®Wmate; good as "pre-war". No wonder 


Looking back on a long-lost romance with an 
old devotee whom he has bumped into after 


history lesson on Northumberland during the 
great ship-yard era? 

Even the style has a governed tone: pay 
attention or else your knuckles will be rapp^, 
But the heavy shadow of Research is alleviated 
by some excellent dialogue between the ser- 
vants, a couple who appear fond of each other. 
Upstairs in the London house, their profligate 
master, Tony, returns from an escapade, oot 
bothering to say hullo to his splendid mother 
Averil, or to his long-suffering wife, Eiiu. 

His girlfriends were all much like Georgina; pretty, 
overbred, silenced by a fear that they did not pul 
down to their drugs and ihelr aimlessneu, suffleient* 
ly egocentric not to impinge on him much, youog 
enough to interest him in their lives ahead ralhcru 
he would be rapt by the racing fiiture of one of (be 
yearlings he bred. Georgina was an especially 
ravishing new runner to take about. She was also 
particubrly self-absorbed. 

Tony’s grandfather started the shipping 
business in the North East. He was one of (hose 
towering late Victorians who believed in the 
perfectibility of man and the wisdom of new 
inventions. Averil inherited his mettle, but her 
son Tony is a public school cad. “In place of 
intimates it seemed that he had sworn to bira* 
self to have only craven secretaries, court cuck- 
olds arid those well-dined amusers who can be 
trusted never to lapse into the peril of jwlg- 
ment." 

The splendid Averil returns North, recol- 
lects her Past (on excuse for a lesson on Her- 
ham Abbey); recollects her visit with the Sijh 
of Persia to daddy’s ship yard (an excuse fotthe 
poor silent Shah to be inundated with intorma- 


aiUUVlj UUUUig Uiiiiqvti uinufctwg --- -- T--— : — r. 

time; He has been adopted by a childless mer- atter all, on her next fl\in projea, “The Sap- 

chaht playing at pa'lrpnpn the c'heap, and then phlc Ode". , 


displa^ by the late artival of a natural son. 
He has a disB^ring blemish on his face, a 
; . Vhible record of his sense of Isolation and im- 
' perfection, .which grqyvs as the outlets for his 
! ambitions are closed off. In the notebooks.he 
j.sets. down fde self-conscious attempts to turn 
. himself into Renaissance man, through half? 

. ^ hearted philosophy, empirical exercises and 
• -bystanders* descriptions of Michelangelo,' 
■Savonarola and Da Vinci. His prose style is a 
mahhered blend of grammatical Interruption 
. and pregnant tersenras. No less than liine. 
chapters start with sin^e words followed by 
.portentous and infuriating foil ^tops '(‘True.", 
"Firecrackers.", “Sounds.", “Peace."). But 


Serry is the sort'of fallen man. who needs 
Woman on the top of a totem-pole for Us 
pleasure. It wouldn’t matter what form 
took, 8 “goddess, an oracle, a sacred prosti- 
tute, a nymph", so Long as She was “the one 
who saw folfilmenl only in the tribute of his 
work*'. 

The entire novel focuses on Serry and bis 
great fadlity for sdf-regard; there is little space 
for anything else . .Women ^te him letters, in 
varying tones of cheerful submission and plain 
.hurt< He considers that literature (or the writ- 
ing of letters?) should have, been his calling. 
Certainly, as a philosopher he does not appear 
too impressive. Karl Jasper's and Sartre are Out 
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tJlO aCVOtCC WllUill lie lisa uuiiipeu iii,w : 

many years, Serry offers little besides boredom tion by a secretary who brings out wxm 

and stilted dialogue, He remembers that he ‘ on the Newcastle docks, women’s sulfrag® 
could never manafee to deflower virgins. Ursu- all the detailed appurtenances of to 
la; this particular maiden, is magnanimous ab- Mauretania). , 

out It in re^spect: Averil’s mother once took her to a 

“‘Exactly, Idpn’tblameyou,porton,becausewe 

were products oC our conditioning.' Aunt dies she find letters fr with 

‘Oh, I am sick of that Jargon word, condltionlngl prison. TItese stolid people are me u . 

We are creatures of free wllir " whom she feels kin. Her tragedy ^ 

Ursula remains sceptical, while we prefer on produced a son like Tony, ^ anti 

open verdict on the matter. It is only page South perhaps. Alas, that tn , 

plausible creep should be the 

A caricature has to be drawn sharply for sturdy Northumbrian stock. 
literary effectiveness. In this respect, Sir Dor- appointment is the real theme o • - ^ 

ton Serry is closer to a glutinous wreck, the few, a dull, unsatisfactory no y ^ 

contours of his figure smeared around with all writer too much in love wfh e 
thefinenessofcharcoahthlsishardluckforthe "Having grown up in a bnckgrou 
reader, because Serry swamps the entire book. Northumberland", -.ininaairf 

“You over-^tidious prig!" he chastizes him- thegrowth of shipbuilding ana c ^ 

self, four pages froth the end. it is a belated broadsheet-writing, and of tn 

self-dlscpvery, Buf the reader has had the continuing acumen and ttourage, ? 

benefit of that knowledge throughout a static due to centurira of the d*® 

namtive, and could have told him the same • cords, . .". To have hung a lipr 
truth at the beginiiing. framework of this novel was. m 
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'.Mysi- Suites 


■ Samurai , 

j • ' TTiibse squat; fellows, like worried gangsters 
.- Was it the presents, they were guarding? 

; , . . • ■ Noi they were.-keeping^^^ the bridegroom’s 
. Army of strange friends and qUeer admirers. 

You wouldri’t want too many ,at a fatnous wedding. 

. Afesthete or 'soldier' .h.’s since^^^^ matters. ' 

• . • - Later he sought to raise a. Patriotic Army, . . 

! - Eiut the troops preferred a quie't life. • : ; 

Tl\ey didn’t approve of im.ajginative writers 

Shoutirtg out eccentric orders. . , 

/ - iSo he slitjhis bellyv'to show^t^^ 


*^,v •• / ’’.V: * ' *1;. *>«. .>• ’..I* ! r:\r~ T . 

■ I j last,'.?Long live 'the. ^mperbr!' 
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Bottle-blight 

jaCQ DOVLATOV ■ 

Tflsslited bom ll» Russian by Anne 

jSarto and Windusmogarlh Press. 

[!, 95 (paperback, £3.5tt). 

(S11!S62_ 

well-known and by now rather 
lojr Soviet anecdote about the newspapers 
Piijydjand/rverf/yn which plays on the mean- 
hodheirtitles-Truth and News: “Tliere’s 
BDffs in Trudi and no truth in News" . News 
atilt Western sense has little place in a Soviet 
ifiqpjpet, and no Soviet joiirnnlist would ex- 
KCttosopply his readers with straight, factual 
yonuilon about events in his own country, 
bilooe the outside world. His function is that 
g(uvi»logical window dresser, neatly dis- 
his material to suit the latest political 
LxiKilie. The truth will always be comprom- 
id lliisuthe axiomatic assumption under- 
^ Seigei Dovlatov's The Compromise, a 
itiksof eleven brief sketches, or compromises 
8 Dovlalov calls them, of the what-might- 
btFtuppeaed behind the tortured prose of 
provincial Soviet newspaper reports. 
Oc^tov's journalist hero describes a series of 
spnKDisfor Estonian newspapers, report- 
qoasuch events as International confer- 
tsa, (lie funerals of Party bigwigs and Veter- 
s' rtimions, as well as writing up numbingly 
tliins buman-interest stories, including the 
initabje record-breaking milkmaid. He is 
vofttture’s anarchists, always in trouble for 
bbiTientably deficient political consdous- 
Bitbongl] talented enough to be indispens- 
M.Keis, after all, adept at doctoring sordid 
^torult the mendacious, cynical and ra- 
ttqnireinents of his editors. The conse- 
^pieuure has only one possible outlet, 
itte ^ 

flows through nearly every page, in 
« nSttce wetting the head, to give the 
®®^dpcrhap8 the funniest of Dovlatov's 
the new-born 400,000th 
^J^Tilllnn. The symbolic male infant is 
a couple of false starts: one 
jjjradiild has an Ethiopian for a father 
^ wother has a Jew (wrong 
before an impeccably proletarian 
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From the bole 


it out 


' Shakespeare 


bj» Elizabeth Lowe 


l>wn of great Importance to 
Navigator sent his 
It? coasts. King Sebas- 
k iJ^^g^A^cazarquMr in battle with 
he wrote his epic Of 
greatest 
CamOes's crime 
*^®Queen!s lady-in-waiting. 

military ser- 
^•’ftohelost an eye, Sadness, 
g put as a hioth eats a 
?"• Antdnio Lobo 

iff Nift'.thls'he hu choked 
tiiis:.shprt.^ 

In Lisbon, 
a vetitfanof the; 
’.-'woman, “A tpWa.o-' . 
^ Sv ^ *J9Wy palls' ahd whose 
attracted • tb this' 

i ^ "you" he also 


the “idiotic 

"monstrous- 

nWti'.inifASi. 


child is born of an Estonian mother and Rus- 
sian father. The latter shares the national pre- 
dilection for the bottle. 

Elsewhere, a gathering of former Nazi con- 
centration camp inmates climaxes in a bout of 
drunken mayhem. The episode is prefaced, as 
are all the compromises, with a suitably reve- 
rent piece from Soviet Estonia describing this 
most solemn ritual of Soviet life, the quiet 
dignity of these dedicated anti-fascists, and en- 
ding with the ubiquitous catch-phrase - “No 
one is forgotten, nothing is forgotten!" In fact 
the victims of the Nazis, tongues gradually 
loosening, had gone on to swap reminiscences 
of the Soviet labour camps to which they had 
been dispatched following their liberation. The 
reunion ends in chaos, with one of the veterans 
passing out face down into a dish of potatoes. 
This is the end of the road for Dovlatov's jour- 
nalist: he can take no more. 

Dovlatov has a keen eye for the absurdities 
of Soviet life, the fudging, the smudging and 
the ludicrous bureaucratic ineptitudes that 
bring some relief to the dreary existence of 
homosovieticus, whose life is blighted by per- 
sonal inadequacy, alcoholism and bad sex. He 
is a miniaturist with the jaundiced eye of a 
self-confessed pariah. At the end of The Com- 
promise Dovlatov has a murderer express his 
contempt for journalists. Dovlatov knows the 
world of both from personal observation; he 
carried out his military service as a guard at a 
special regime labour camp and later worked 
as a journalist in Estonia. Since leaving the 
Soviet Union in 1978 he has been publishing 
accounts of his experiences in Russian, fortu- 
nately choosing a self-deprecating humour, as 
in The Compromise, to exorcise the ghosts of 
his past. 

This kind of writing, which might be called 
the worm’s-eye-view school, has become quite 
firmly established in Russian literature pub- 
lished outside the Soviet Union. Other works 
that spring to mind are the novels and stories of 
Yuz Aleshkovsky, as yet unavailable in En- 
glish, and Venedikt Erofeev's Moskva-Petnsh- 
ki, published in English as Moscow. Circles. 
They deserve to be more widely knomi. 
However, wliile the publication in English of 
Dovlatov’s The Compromise is to be wel- 
comed, the quality of the translation leaves 
much to be desired. The cut and tluiist of 
idiomatic Russian is hardly conveyed by the 
dogged literalism of the English rendering. 


necks of decapitated chickens, and those sol- 
diers recruited by the Portuguese secret police 
who didn’t take prisoners but instead filled 
tli^r pockets with “as many ears as they could 
find". 

Antunes's memories of war combine the 
energy of delirium with a hope that by deliber- 
ately and precisely evoking the past, the past 
will be exorcized. The trouble is that the narra- 
tor - and by implication, the author - is always 
losing his nerve and, by resorting to, and 
scrounging off, the imaginings of other men, 
transforming Africa’s “unimaginable land- 
scape” into something both imaginable and 
palatable. The colour is far frojn local. Skinny, 
dogi are “Uke El Orqco’8 gPeyhound4"i a cap- 
tain’s face like that pf Edward G. Robinson, 
while “I thought of myself as a cliaracter from 
Beckett. . 

In the course of his atfempt at seduction, we 
narrator tries to mix memory with something 
passing for desire - not an effective cocktau, 
since.he has also by now gone on to m« vodka 
with cognac and whisky. In the jungle, mas- 
turbation was his- “d^y callisthenics"; o^- 
sionally a prostitute spread her uninterested 
thighs. This Lisbon night he takes Ins dinner 
companion to his bare sirthrfloor apartm®rtt 
andUBdsheB.She.)ltelh*r<>.^«,j^^^ 
a memotable if unplefflan! evening. 

perience has not been particularly 
"Your mouth has the bland taste of oW bis“i|te , 
lightly sweetened by. your lipshek. 
she raccumbs. pedalling the 

legs, he returns remorselessly tp the jpngle, 

howeing beside the drlverof a.jefp S'* “ 
of cholera vaccine rattling beW^“ 

Id the end she has beep no dWrsctlon^f^ , 

ceriain WBy"..hetells 

remain f" Angol?.iW“ J' 

:he8’»'oredit that in a pertaih way we do, . ^ 


David Sweetman bued with ai 

and Coetzee 

wilmaSTOCKENSTROm image of the 

TheExpedlfiontothcBaobabTree 

Translatedfrom the Afrikaans by J.M. imaginative < 

aims are diff< 

IHpp. Faber. Paperback, £2.50 thebookasa 

*31123 girl 

With dhows and baobabs we are in another 
country, with a slave-girl as the nanator of the ° ® 
novel we arc in another age; but which coun- t 

try and which age is not certain. There are . * 

words- “veldt'', “knobkerrie" -which seem to 85‘ , 

place the story in South Africa, the author’s 
homeland, and there are echoes of African ^ ^ 
history that add another dimension to the Mercnancec 
story. But such references are lightly sketched ? * ranger re 
and we are mostly in a time and place of the ^ 

imagination - an imagination that uses the j7.. 

familiar as a starting-point from which to move ' 

at will. 

The Expedition to the Baobab Tree is a short ^ 

book but it unfolds at a leisurely pace, circling ^ 

thefacts,returningtoexpandondetails, slowly 
revealingitsstoryastbeslave-girlteUshertale. ,v, 

She lives alone in the bole of a baobab tree and ^ . 

survives with the aid of the “little people" who . , 

bring her honey and trinkets; they are perhaps P . . . . ! 

thebushmenoftheKalahari.Thedeiailsofthe 
story are fragmented, as.is the memory of the The slave 
teller. She was captured and taken from her knowledge < 
bush village as a child and became the sexual she has hei 
plaything of her first owner In one of the com- strange vess 
mercial cities. of the coast, where the dhows coastal town 
come from the mysterious lands beyond the tion of the 
ocean. ThisisprobablyoneoftheArabtrading massacred 1; 
towns of Eastern Africa that thrived before the ex-slaves, t 
arrival of the Europeans, behind which, as in Africa, sym 
the story, stretches the uncharted bush pene- tion. In the 
trated only by those in search of gold and the baobab 
slaves. A civilization built on slavery, that sees rage of syi 
itself surrounded by the lands of the barbar- readers dee 
Ians: this is Coetzee country and it is nol hard stress such 
to see why he has chosen to translate the book based on 
from the Afrikaans. Writing such, a& this is at strength wi 
odds with the .(bmmohplace view of theyriwN ferings ;tbe; 
tured Boer and -his u^y hybrid language, 'a' wovdn into 
gross figure all too easy to blame for themisery' whaf this s 

Through to action 


of his homeland. Stockenstrdm's book is im- 
bued with Africa, not isolated from it, and she 
and Coetzee himself must make us rethink our 
image of the Afrikaner. 

But if Wilma StockenstrOm shares certain 
imaginative elements with her translator, her 
aims are different. Andr6 Brink has described 
the book as a spiral moving inward as the slave- 
girl discovers herself. From being an object 
suffering every pain a woman can bear, taught 
to satisfy her masters, to live in fear of punish- 
ment, betrayed by her fellow-slaves, her chil- 
dren taken from her, she at last arrives at self- 
knowledge. It is the last deprivation that 
awakens in her a longing for a different life, 
one where she will know her grandchildren. 
Her chance comes when she attaches herself to 
a stranger from across the sea who is planning a 
journey with her owner’s eldest son to the in- 
terior in search of new trade routes. This is the 
expedition to the baobab tree that takes up 
most of the story; its disastrous failure ends 
with the survival of the slave girl alone. Where 
the son and the stranger fail from the beginning 
to surmount the dangers and deprivations of 
the alien bush, where the other slaves are 
supine in their distress, she thrives, learning 
the ways of the land and discovering in herself 
powers that StockenstrOm is nol the first novel- 
ist to identify with womenkind. 

The slave-girl has not long to enjoy the 
knowledge of wider historical developments 
she has heard of on her journey - talk of 
strange vessels, the caravels that are calling al 
coastal towns, echoing the Portuguese destruc- 
tion of the Arab states; the little people are 
massacred by cannibals, much as the bands of 
ex-slaves, the Jaga, terrorized west-central 
Africa, symbol of a final breakdown of civiliza- 
tion. In the end, she takes poison just before 
the baobab is consumed by a veldtfire - a bar- 
rage of symbols that must make Afrikaans 
readers deeply uneasy. But the author does not 
stress such messages. The fragility of a society 
based on male dominance, set against the 
strength wpnien may arrive at through toe suf- 
• ferings they are.ibi^^ taeddiiib, are tfieiries,' 
woven Into her poeiiy - rar that in toe end is 
wha( tlds sort of imting is. 


J. P. Durix 

NURUDDINFARAH 

CloseSesame 

208 pp. AUisoh and Busby. £8.95. 

0850314755 • • . - 

Close Saame concludes Nuruddin Farah's trilf 
ogy, “Variations on the Theme of an Ahican 
Dictatorship". After Sweet and Sour Milk and 
Sardines, which describe the fight for freedom 
of young men and women in the Somali Re- 
public, this last volume centres oii an ageing 
asthmatic patriarch. Decriye. who has spent 
most of his life in prison, first in the colonial 
period, then under “the General’’ for his 
oppiMition to the President’s methods of gov- 
ernment. Bort, symbollpaJly, in 1912, the year 

: whep the CieHdsh tobven^tof the Sayyid de- 
feated the British forces, and when the African 
Natibnai progress was founded in South Afri- 
ca, the protagonist is a self-avowed Pan-Somal- 
ist and Pan-Africanist; he has always defended 
. freedom ajicTstate-administered justice against 
exploitation and Uiballst politics, Now that he 
is re,diic^ to a frail creature;over-piot'ected by 
his chilareri. he caiu Only percpiire rOality 
through riimours or, indirect reports. He is con- 
rinced of the- rightneSs of the cause be. has 
fou^t for all his life. Yet,- when lie senses that 
bissoDi together with friends of his, are plot- 
ting to overthrow the dictator, he suddenly 
fears for their lives and, hpgifto tp wbiider 
whether he has not unduly imposed his poUtio- 
! 'ai IdOas on them. Plagued by doubts, he seeks 
' rea^urance in the affection of his family and 
, friends, iji thestrict observance Of the Muslim 
' rituals and iii his favouriie texts, the Koran , the 
i Sayyld’s poems and the Wiil-Waal. traditional 
: stoii^ which be teDs his gf andSqh ^^maWads . 

' He hecoiibs increasingly ftbforbed lit visions of 
I Nadlifa,' his dead wi^; 'and Ipu and leu siire 


Khaliif, a high civil servant who has suddenly 
become insane after a brief sojourn in the 
hands of the secret pollce,.is the only man who . 
can speak openly about the political situation. 

When peeriye is hit by a stone thrown, by 
Yassin, theten-yeari-old son of his nelglibour, a 
supporter of the General, his fate parallels that 
of Kaliif, since the narrator reminds the reader 
that, in the Muslim tradition, only dogs, 
adulterous women, crows and madmen can be 
. lapidated. This event becomes more significant 
when, at the end, Deeriye, .who has decided to 
leave his protected seclusion in an attempt to 
. kill the General, is riddled with bullets by the . 
Presidential Guard and left lifeless on the 
ground . with a copy of Ya~Sin in his pocket, . 
Thus Dheriye, in his inission as droamer, . 
visionary, prophet of Truth and sacrifidal vic- 
tim, evpjees Allah's envoy who, in the thirty- 
sixth stira of the Koran, was nearly stoned to' 
death tor preaching Che Divine Word. jb,. 

Close Sesmne conBma Farah’s reputation as 
one of Africa’s major writers, and as the 
creator of a new lan^age, strong, poetic and 
posseMinggreatrhythmicqualities, which, like 
the author bhnself, is cosmopolitan yet rooted 
jn the Somali tradition. There is hone of the 
stridehiby and occasional self-indulgence which 
mars, some passages ih earlier novels such as A 
Fafah combines the persuasive • 
power Of the propogandist with the lucid and. 
paradoxical .'analysis of the genuine artist 
assailed by doubfe; his mastery of a complex . 
indirect form, of narration based on echoes, 
sytninatry and musical patterns makps his an. 
original, voice,. for which the opposition be- 
tween the committed writer and the aesthete 
has become obsolece.. 

.'p)e;Educati6n..Depattment.of the Common- 
. wealth is ' organizing a seminar on 

Commonweidth . Women Novel-ists , oh Satur- 
day, January.?. 1984; jPUrtber details froiri. the 
Commonwealth Institute, Kensingtoh High ■ - 
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Trawlermen in the dock 


j 4 l 5 TLS December 16 I9K3 


St ephen Mills s 

VLADYL LYSENKO ( 

A Crime Against The World: Memoirsofa \ 

Russian Sea Capinin i 

Translated by Michael Glenny { 

254pp. Gollancz. £9.95. c 

0575 031395 ( 

A recent Soviet broadcast unnuuncud a 30 per | 

cent increase in the production of cdiblc-gradc 
fish. The new quoins were being met by fishing | 

for “moiva” off the Kola peninsula in the ^ 
Baienu Sea. To Vladyl Lysenko, a captain 
with the Murmansk fishing fleet for seventeen 
years until he defected to Sweden in 1975, this 
was not just the familiar economic propagan- • 
da. Rather, it indicated a new climax in what he 
sees as Russia’s crass contempt for the princi- 
ples of conservation. 

•■Moiva" arc baby whiling. Tliey comprise. ^ 

the . staple diet of cud and halibut. Allhougli the 

reputed experts of the Russian Polar Research 
Institute of Fisheries and Oceanography still 
believed, as late as 1968, that fish-slocks in the 
Barents Sen were inexhaustible, cod had been 
effectively eliminated there by the end of the 
1950s. Now, deep-sen super-trawlers, able to 
freeze seventy tonnes of fish a day. are hoover- 
ing up the small fry from the sea’s shallow 
inshore waters. This means that even if the cod 
could be protected, they could never re-estab- 
lish themselves in the region. There would 
simply be nothing for them to eat. 

With the cod have gone Ihe multitudes of 
golden perch, silver hake and herring, sacri- 
ficed to fulfil arbitrary production plans that 
bear no relation to the state of the world’s 
fisheries. Lysenko remembers them all: how 
little silver hake fry were mopped up for years 
before Russian captains even knew there was 
an adult form; how golden perch were yanked 
^ ' • • [roimUie sea-bottom so fast that their bladders 
■; : bbtst, rtllnlijittfeelr flesh, and how specimens 


I 


adults had buome ^st. S^dest 

of alt, he remembers the destruction of the 
herring. Hundreds of Soviet uawlers would 
crowd Oeorge's Bank off the north-east coast . 
of America, where the herring once gathered 
to spavtn. Net after net came up, grasping 
thirty' tonnes in a sweep, and the pregnant 
fmai^, crushed against the threads, sent their 
Vrasted roe ppt'Ln jets as the trawls came ^ar 
of the watcr. i 

The.waste did not stop at sea. Lysenko re- 
calls 30,000 tonnes of salted herring from Mur- 
mansk alone being taken into tKe ^lidra and 
set alight. The inland market was glutted, its 
treatment rendered the fish unsaleable in the 
West and space was required on the quays for 
more of the same. While the fleets have ex- 
panded to exploit each new migration route 
and each new spawning bed, harbour facilities 
liave remained primitive. Tlius, when sea 
. perch catches soared, the Murmansk author- 
ities o^cred. Lysenko and his fellow captains 


lo rush mit ;md fill their holds with fresh, rni- 
gutted fish. Teams of workers were con- 
scripted to process them on Iniul. But .is the 
trawlers qiieiieil up as usual outside the har- 
bours, wailing sometimes for five days lo he 
iiiiloaded, their thousands of tonnes of sea- 
perch rotted and had to be jettisoned. Lyscnlio 
calculates that less than a third of Soviet 
catches ever reached the table. 

For his part in these ecologic.il disasters. 
Lysenko w.is awarded the Oixier of Lenin. 
“Did I kiiowwhal I wasdoing?" he asks. "Yes I 
knew. That is iny guilt, my failure and the 
tragedy of ray life.” 

Ships being sent to sea unfit for service, 
whole crews lost because captains feared tlte 
. cost in precious foreign currency of being sal- 
vaged, a widow charged for the clothes her 
husband was drowned in — these are the other 
side »>f the coin i>f expioitufion. Fora tonne of 
silver hake the men on a factory trawler would 
share nine roubles and eighty kopeks, while 
(he stale would sell it for 740 roubles: 5 per cent 
for the workers, 95 per cent for the employer . 

At that rate the ship pays for itself in under two 
years. 

And where does the subsequent profit go? 
Part of it, apparently, on preparing the Soviet 
fishing and merchantile fleets for war. Foreign- 
built vessels are refitted to Soviet specifica- 
tions. They receive little luxuries like naval- 
type bulkhead doors, anti-radiation protection 
systems intended to envelop a sliip in a cloud of 
spray when passing through contaminated 
areas, and stocks of protective' clothing for 
handling chemicals. Every ship and every crew 
member has a predetermined role and rank in 
the event of war. In the meantime, because 
they can travel where Soviet warships cannot, 
they are employed on a ceaseless round of 
espionage, reporting all foreign warships, 
hydrograi^cal data of foreign ports, power- 
lines, buildings, repairs . . . Failure to catch fish 
arouses crl^sm, foilure to spy means dismissal 
or worse; ' . i- . 

loj^cal, economic and military Implications. 
Unfortunately, however, his book occasionally 
strays towards the intemperate language and 
'self-righteousness of propaganda. . It is a 
teddency that, can never compensate for the 
real depth of hard data which the book lacks: 
few dues, few flgura, lio footnotes,, 

I am persuaded of Soviet iniquities. I am not ^ 
as convinced as Lysenko that the West is in 
every way better. Our failure to conserve fish 
through a common fisheries policy; a Common 
. Agricultural Policy which wastes food; chemi- 
cal commies marketing silbstances like Tris 
to which 50,000 cancer ^aths a'year are now 
being attributed: mothers' milk iii America 
which contains seven times the limit of PCBs 
permitted in baby food and would be illegal if 
I sold: how would these look to a concerned 
i Russian? We would be unwise if we allowed 
t our contemplation of Soviet mass economic 
mismanagemen I to deflect us from aittending to 
i , our oWri. 


Redmond O'Hanlon i 

C.A.FLEMINU 

George Edward Lodge, Unpublished Ril'd 
Pointings 

409pp. Michael Joseph, in association with the 
National Museum of New Zealaiul. £7.5. 
(1718132127 

Georgi' Edwunl l.oi1t(e, Unpnhlishi'tl Ilinl 
Piiinlings is a remarkable book. Lodge ( 1860- 
1954), an English sirtist-naliiralist pcrhu|>s 
second only to Archibald Thorbuni (1860- 
1935), was in 1912 commissioned by Jumes 
Drummond and the New Zesiland government 
to paint the birds of New Zealand for a book 
which Drummond planned but never com- 
pleted. The plates were finished by about 1914 
when Lodge began work on his illustrations for 
the journal of Edwin Montagu’s gamekeeper. 
Jim Vincent, a collection which has likewise 
only recently been published, ns A Season of 
Birds: a Norfolk Diary, 19U (TLS, December 
19, 1980). This previously unsuspected wealth 
from Lodge’s middle period (he is best known 
for his twelve-volume collaboration with Darid 
Bannerman, The Birds of the British Isles, 
1953-63) will greatly enhance his reputation. 
And the brilliant text by the New Zealand 
ornithologist and palaeontologist, Sir Charles 
Fleming, the direct, same-scale reproduction 
of Lodge’s water-colours (each one fully 

The sett set 

Ernest Neal 

CHARLES A. LONG and CARL ARTHUR- 

KILUNGLEY 

The Badgers of the Worid 

404pp. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 

Thomas. $39.75. 

0398047413 

Badgers have achieved considerable popular- 
ity over the past few decades, particularly in 
Britain. They have been pictured on stamps, 
used as the emblem of conservation societies, 
had an act of parliament passed to protect 
them^ been the subject of a number of televi- 
sion programmes and had many books written 
' about them. Now we have Badgers of the 
Worldy an ambitious work written by an Amer- 
ican professor of biology and a British amateur 
naturalist. 

By attempting to cover so much ground, ond 
writing for both the general naturalist and the 
more scientific reader, it is hardly surprising 
that.the authors have produced a took of. very 
uneven quality and content. The structural and 
classificatory aspects of the various species are 
covered well and in considerable detail (for 
example, twenty-three pages arc devoted to 
geographic variation and sub-speciatfoii In the 
Eurasian badger) and this reflects the particu- 
lar interests and ejtpertise of one of the au- 


ilocuintMitcd on its reverse side with details of 
(he actual specimen he probably used ihe 
other names ot the species, and the 
where further illustrations are to be found) il« 
full Index, the .350 references and the lowui 
presentation of this volume as a whole alm«i . 
make up for the seventy years of neglect. ' 
It isawcM'k of many dc!ighls-the evolution. ! 
ary story of each bird that Lodge illustrates, thr i 
reeeni hlst»»ry of their separate disccfteties, 
and descriptions, say. of Ihe feeding of dit 
Kiwi: “they exhale noisily as they tap mi 
probe the soil, perhaps lo clear their naul 
passages, which open near the tip of the be^'; 
or of the giunt, flightless Kakapo, a dump), 
grass-green parrot with little rounded wiiig 
and a face like an owl that lives in holes in tht ' 
ground and comes out at night: or of the Wiy- ] 
hill, a small endemic plover, the only bird in ; 
the world with its hcak bent to one i 
right-handed kink which forces it to feed docl-. 
wise round pebbles; or the Blue Duck, CooVt 
“Duck of Blue grey Plumage with the endofit: ] 
Bill as soft as the lips of any other animal' 
(1773); or, indeed, the Huia themselves,^ 
gant, black, hoopoe-like birds with long wbitc 
tipped tail feathers much prized by the Maori, 
and whose bills vary so much between the tern 
- the male equipped with mandibles slionj 
enough to split open rotting wood, the female 
with a long curved beak adapted for probin; 
for grubs - that in 1836 Gould thou^l ibty 
characterized two different species. 


A master of the uproar 
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Scott Leatiiart 

:;RHA.RlCHEN£i-; ■■A': 

■- ^7pp. Cambridge Uijivursicy Prifes. £35 1 
^’05l8l-a49l63''''.- '• 


feature of the English countryside, and has had 
such an influence on artists and poets through- 
.out reront .cqiitur|e8, that the. species, smitten . 
' mid desiroyad > by. a disease brought from . 
. ab^jdadiis gtaejfly mimed, ihar^swto it .pace 
. floUri^h^,' P^fidui&rly1.n StotheiiiT^giarid. 

' .Ye;t,,tfaeEngil8helni^n6tanadve^|>ecies,npr 


' rtmPBgclied ahd^reAdiibte bqokv.traceBtiie ni$- - evidence suggests 1 ha( it y/as brought to the 
. Stdisbuiy Plairf'erea.by the Uite'Bron^ Age 

; ; toofiphtlc ; settlers.: Other tj^s; of Field elib, such as the 

' Eogjii^ landscape Bpecies.-itiitd Pn&dr^ Ndrrpw4dnV^61mc^EastXngllq;corimpqhd> 

.' ccbopmio imporignee as' ..modes of.Uviog' : With tIfosP in the Upper' Elbe 

:^h thd'Umes.'JPacU are ^ / iHpld elms bf Xtot aiid a smsll'(^^ of ^st 

i . manshalleilk. opinions are' eknressed withnil't a . Sussex hnvbmv.Bftoitv^ritWthb!ieaFNnrthRrn 




j hurtiibu Rle.henS'S.ato(ipti'for has.'n^r had sUchVn' 

' ihe-e^.is apparto he’iiievcr allpws ; mectl^'theylM the.'En^ish elrn,' 

' fkid^lf'fobhcpihd fehtirdenthl'BbQiit'hin;itie : ' whether s^^hdlijfg^jbhi^ hi 


and activity. In England they have not been 
distributed naturally, but were planted by early 
mail who valued their elastic timber for bow 
making .and .their, foliage for animal fodder, 
liirough the ^es the suitability of jbeir timber 
fosi .uuder-'watef piles; 'whdei-hubs, coffins, 

' fornituie. and boat-maklng'bas ensured their 
presence in the.couhtryside.Eveh as late as the 
seventeeutb and. eighteenth centuries, water- . 
maJos -in. mahy dties .were.: made from hbl- 
lowed-out eltri triud^ were 

planted near these bohurbatiQns to ensure, a 
regular sup|>ly. 

Can the eliw be Mved? nnie native Wych elm 
almost certainly can be, for it ^ts . seeds In 
^Eficnqnt quantity: to produce genetic changes 
: and thiu -survitw! The Field*. eW, and ' in 
pai;ti(hllfu the En^sh ebn , brought hefe 
' :ywii.qc»th qfitt nam but ' 

ft jto^hiited'by^^^ gerteticaUy 

wdnn^l with uto; ptet. yet; in thcj .nature .pf 
^gsi' epideii^'^e^ Ihe . 

- .najtu^ sd^ye,;^ 

the Held elm 

: ' piii^ation' is sy^ that^disea^ reristance may in 

• .f^e 'apTp^rr 
‘.'■.I,, i.. • 

I^JI. i- .’I.'J- 'I . f ' •' • ■ 


thors. But the ecological and behavioural sk- 
tions are treated much more superficjaily; ai 
for the Eurasian badger the need to sumraafis 
from the wealth of available data bu resulted 
in some careless errors and simplistic slalfr 
ments which are sometimes misleading. 

The early chapters deal with charederistw 
common to all badgers. One describes Aow^ 
ican and European badgers in folk lore, faW 

andhlstory, badger persecution ow/lwjges. 

and the use of badger products tanunjii^ 
shaving-brushes to sporrans. Other chap^ 
describe the adaptations of badgers for 
ging, the significance of their wlour 
and the uses made of their musk 
is also a useful section on the possible 
of badgers based on structural and W i 

dcnce. Then follows a series of chapters «v« 

ing the individual species. 

Readers mainly 

badger will find the section on the Ab^ 
badger particularly interesting, as P ^ 
information on this 
tered in scientific ahiim 

In contrast to the Eurasian badp ' 
carnivorous, a hunter more . 

sSfsrsfss.*-' 

of south-east Asia, 

gers of Indonesia ond the Hog 

Sa and south-east Asia a« 

briefly. This is understandable, m so ^ ^ 

thors readily admit that, smctly F 
not a true badger. ' ■ . , 4 

.Thc.sectioa%n_the.nB^^^^^^^^^ 

. Eurasian btogei is ^*“^.^g5 5a3deveji 
1920s knowledge of t^ty! 

greatly, 

• so.it is misleading to find ^ wlilti 
Statements (with 

.. . ; j\ ■ ii»««.linveDeen“*. ' 


P atricia Craig 

BARBARA HAYLEY 

Carkton’s Traits and Stories and (he 1 9th 
Ctntiiryt Anglo-Irish Tradition 
4Kpp. Oerrards Cross: Colin Smythe. £14.75. 
086140 H82 

WiUiara Carleton (1794-1869) ruccivud the 
gruter part of his education in a ham in Co 
Tyrone, and afterwards hnd n good deal to say 
00 (be subject of poor scholars and the stnn- 
liaid means of social betterment available to 
them: recruitment to the priesthood. Cnrlcton 
iKarly followed this traditional course himself, 
before a pilgrimage to the spot known as St 
Pitriek’s Purgatory, in Lough Derg, Co 
O0MgBl, alerted him to all the defects and 
Diljiractices of the religion he'd been brought 
u{)(o profess. The shoddinc.ss, inanity and bur- 
barily'o! the Catholic Church were suddenly 
revealed to him. 

His subsequent religious views made a 
favourable impression on the Revd Caesar Ot- 
way, editor of (he anti-CathoIic Christian Ex- 
miner, when the two men met in the late 
: 1820s, and discovered a common repugnance 
I forCalholicnoxiousnessand chicanery, Otway 
iavited Carleton to set out in writing his recol- 
lections of the degrading pilgrimage , with par- 
tioilar reference to its enlightening effect on 
ibe mind of an observant young Catholic. “The 
Lough Derg Pilgrim*' resulted. 

Carleton 's first published work, but 
it KUD't included among the Traits and Stories 
Irish Peasantry until the new edition of 
18)2, when h appeared with the bulk of its 
uii'CBtboljc observations intact. Barbara 
Hiylcy, who has noted and recorded every tiny 
luhial alteration carried out by Carleton be- 
t»w 1^, when Trails and Stories (first 
8*1) was originally published in book form, 
>“11842, when the “definitive edition" came 
as well as tracking down every deletion 
addition to the stories, restores to 
1^® sole responsibility for certain ex- 
^'>isws expressed in his works. Earlier 
as W.B. Yeats and Alice Cur- 
ud preferred to attribute these to Ot- 
influence, or even to Otway himself, 
Nthat no Catholic, not even a renegade 
I cMld turn on bis hereditary churcli in 
way (“It is strange to reflect how 
^^^nces of the Romish religion are on 
depravity.. .“ Carleton wrote 
wstation", an early Christian Examiner 
‘ .'ntiuded in the first series of Trails and 


Stories). Actually. Carleton’s opinions, like 
Otway s own, are the product of an impulse 
towards social criticism, rather than bigotry, 
which he deplored as much as anyone: the 
Catholic (Church is by no means the only in- 
stitution at the mercy of his considerable ora- 
torical powers. No source of hardship or dis- 
affection in the Irish countryside escapes his 
attention. 

Hie scope for his invective was pretty wide. 
“Merciful Godl” he wrote in bis unfinished 
autobiography, “In what a frightful condition 
was the country at that lime. I speak now of the 
North of Ireland." The Orange Order fostered 
sectarianism and the abuse of power: the Rib- 
bonmen (a secret agrarian society) retaliated 
by means of cattle-maiming and other tradi- 
tional terrorist devices. Pressure to align one- 
self with one or other of these bodies was 
naturally extreme. “I have never entertained 
any ill-feeling against the people on either side: 
it is their accursed systems which I detest", 
Carleton declared with feeling, dissociating 
himself from the lot of them. His novel Valen- 
tine M’Clulchy stands as an indictment of 
Orangeism; and he tackled the Ribbon move- 
ment in a similar spirit of antagonism in Body 
Ike Rover. 

Carleton's most spectacular achievement, 
indeed, was to convert peasant disabilities and 
discontents into the stuff of melodrama. His 
story “TUbber Derg" contains a worthy Catho- 
lic family whose fortunes are followed from 
prosperity to destitution and back again, and 
this vicissitude motif recurs in a number of his 
novels. Bad landlords and bad agents are to 
blame for the families’ misfortunes, of course; 
Carleton, temporarily diverted from his stric- 
tures on Catholicism, designated them as "the 
two great curses of Ireland". Valentine 
M’Clutchy, in the novel of that name, is an 
agent of the most malevolent type (and an 
Orangeman to boot), and the novelist makes 
his origins as hideous as possible to underline 
the point: he's the bastard son of a gaoler’s 
daughter and a lustful squire. The anti-Ribbon 
piece in TVyi/Cs Slqria, “Wlldgbose 
Lodge", with its fearful descriptions of bunting 
and slaughter, has its roots in an actual historic- 
al event: in October, 1816, a midnight attack 
was carried out on the home of a man named 
Lynch who had fallen foul of the local Ribbon 
gang. Both parties were Catholic; Carleton is 
careful to distinguish between sectarian ram- 
pages ond “faction fights" Involving members 
of the some sect. 

It was a time when the countryside was stud- 
ded witli gibbets, as Carleton recorded; mur- 
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; Coitected essayd on the writer end his art was published last jrear. 

Professor of: Hlsloiy at Yale Umvera^^ 

^ itudy of Marivaux’s nbveli, A A«iAro/Jerto«sDrtok//v,^^ 

^ Enllghimment dndbespair: A HIsto^ of Sociology. 1976, - 

' ^ recent book is Introduch^ Jphtl Paul II, the Populist .Pope, 7982. 

/ 

of FeUrtsary. ■ ' v '.’,. . 

t>Pbti®ati6os inclucte iSocfa/'fffaio/y and Lew R^rmi 

next year/; 


der, evictions, beggary and starvation were 
other features of a particularly colourful 
period. In "The Poor Scholar" Carleton 
alludes to one desperate practice of the starv- 
ing: the bleeding of bullocks and calves. This, 
in fact, was a customary resort: a celebrated 
work of 1792, the Revd Samuel Burdy's Life of 
Skelton, mentions the typical famine diet of 
boiled weeds and blood stolen from cows. Car- 
leton's feelings about this matter occasionally 
erupted in ferociously satiric comment: 
“Abstinence from food is the national diver- 
sion", he says, in The Squanders of Castle 
Squander. His outrage, however, is more often 
expressed in conventionally dramatic terms. 
We have The Black Prophet, for example, a 
romance of destitution written during (he great 
famine and referring bade to a lesser one, 
which makes its point about the effects of hun- 
ger in a series of intemperate evocations. 

Carleton was without an exacting reader- 
ship, as Yeats reminded us, and therefore 
under no compulsion to differentiate, in his 
fiction, between drama and melodrama. On 
the evidence of certain passages in his works 
it’s possible to contend that his earliest literary 
models included the first historical novel to 
come out of Ulster, James McHenry’s en- 
gagingly artless O'Halloran : or, The Insurgent 
Chief (1820), with its wild contrivances and 
startling diction; but Carleton’s remarkable 
fluency, assurance and recklessness carried 
him far beyond such an elementary narrative 
technique as we find here. He is perhaps the 
. most thoroughly riproaring of the nineteenth- 
century Irish novelists; characteristically, his 
stories proceed in an atmosphere of incessant 
animation and agitation. He gets the fullest 
theatrical effect from every incident he depicts. 
Extraordinary physical signals accompany the 
more heartfelt emotions of his characters. Veins 
bulge, lips froth and eyes blaze. At one point a 
defrocked cleric, in a passion, tears the hair 
from his head and flings it on a table (“The 
Lianhan Shee"), 

T^ language of the tales is equally extrava- 
gant. 'Barbara Hayley's exc^ieot study docu- 
ments the wayiii which Carleton kept'tiukering ' 
with TYalts and Stories, struggling to arrive at 
an acceptable approximation to the type of 
dialect spoken by Co Tyrone peasants in (he 
first half of the nineteenth, century. The result 
is often pretty florid and tiresome: “No, in 
troth, Alick, wudn't they; but maybe if you 
war, the promise ye broke'to Sally Mitchell 
might throuble ye a bit; at any rate, I've a 
prayer, an’ if I only repated it wanst, T mightn't 
be afeard iv all the dlvils in hell." Carleton 
thickens his peasant voices almost to the jsoint 
of impenetrability, and at (he same time he 
runs the risk'of making his more noble charac- 
ters appear as buffoons: it is difficult to. take 
seriously the activities of someone who con- 
stantly broadens “easy” to "aisy", adds anex-: . 
tra consonant to w6rda like “order" (“ordher’’) 

' and speaks .obsequiously of .t'glhtlemen". 
These maiect peculiarities, In conjunction' with 
the unrelenting Volubility of all the characters, 
are almost totally overwhelming. .. 

continued on page J4J6 
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The last sentence of fohn Sutheriand's review 
of Oeraldine Scare’s Index to the ’‘Strand 
Magatlne*’, 1891-3950. TLS, December 9, was 
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"Th^ quantity of sheer painstaking labour that 
the 859 pages of this com'piiation represents is 
atyesome, and the vronder is that any single 
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through the task.*' 
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, Cotiipstltiiui No 183 

Re^n are invited to identic the sources of the 
three quotations which foUoW and to. send us the 
answers so that they reach this' office not later than 
December 30. A of £10 Is offered for the first 

ixuiect aei of answeis opene:! pn that dPle, br failing 
that (he most nearly correct-^ in'which case inspired 
. '^esswork will dm be taJwn Jqto conaldentidn. ' 
Batrieit. marked ^Author, Apthbr lSS" on the 
envelope, shoiild be addres$ed to the Editor, The 
Time Literacy ^plenienij ^fory House, S( John’s 
• jfl n* , London ECIM 4BX..The sbliition ah(| results 
vrill BppeBr.dd'Jfuiuary'fi. . : 

i A spIrihially^tnJadOd person, with a fide show of 
. collar-bone and a.pratty tdrie iii ebaropagfm; lifted it 
.‘diy ybu.up^^rslaad.'and plentyof It. ' 

' 2 lne\4rsawsQmu6b.cbamp8gnedruitksaauicitiy. 
I.J jflwpdfochp^'Bnd.brq^ him In and. wd drank 
' faige quantities of a dangefous mixture by .WlUiam 
: wifich- cobsitied, dhlefiy of- qhampagrie; gth and ' 
jabslnthe, 

^ i^Add (be 4mai! lipple'spilt'upon the .beqeh •' , ■ 
8i|afe^o'eip^edihq,^amqfyp!iix^ . 

'\Vbep 0^^ tHe bmn the '^Ikfkiiag.biunpefe leech/ 
' • That q)ring-ticw Of the spirit, the heart’s rdnl 




Compettthm No 149 
Winner: Mrs E. .Roxbu^h 

Answers.' 

1 Irememborthatmymotber,durlAg6neofherrare 
visits to Biigiaod , brought me a little jaclwl in scarlet . 
cloth from Schiaparelti, It seemed to me quite plain 
and uninteresting except for the label in its lining, 
and I longed idput this on (he dnlside so tiiat people 
would know where lt mme.froinj 

Nancy Mitfbrd, i;bye fri d C(^<if C/lmcire • 

2 Lef the old Miise loosen her slays 
OrgivemeaneiwMiuewitbstockIngsendsupeQdera ' '' 

And. a smile like a cal. 

With feise eyelashes and fingcr-oatls of carmine 

■ Add;dressed by Schiaparelli; with a pill-tiox hat. 

Louis MacNeice, t^Auiumn Journal", XV. 

3 ^e shook' back herahinlng hair. For lids evening ’ 
she Had'iiianaged to borrow the Schiaparelli dress. It 
.was made of tafXeta, With small slide panniera stuck 
out: with cleverly curved' pads over the hips. It was 
..edloure^, dark blue, green, bron^ and white in a 

fKiral pattern as fromthc Pacific Islands. ;A 

Muriel Spark, TYic Glrb of Slender Means, 
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